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EDITORIAL 


TOO ILL TO LEARN 


Young persons who are physically, emotionally, or socially too ill to 
‘learn do not belong in school. The law clearly provides that when, in the 
judgment of school officials, a pupil is not able to profit from instruction or 
his behavior is seriously detrimental to the learning of others, he may be 
excluded from school. We have, with the expert assistance of the physician, 
been willing to apply this principle in the case of physical illness. In the 
case of emotional and social disorders we are much less advanced. 

In the past, this power of exclusion has been used sparingly by school 
authorities. As the debate over education continues, and as education 
comes to be thought of more as a privilege and an opportunity than as a 
right and a requirement, the question has arisen as to whether this power 
to exclude has been used too sparingly. 

Increased attention to this question was given by the last session of the 
California Legislature when it required that each local school board define 
explicitly its policy for corporal punishment of pupils. This was both pre- 
ceded and accompanied by announcements from school districts that they 
were going to invoke more vigorously their power to exclude pupils. Some 
districts acted to exclude pupils who were not learning. The unprece- 
dented character of such action resulted in newspaper headlines. 

The wisdom of invoking this power of exclusion more frequently has 
been both sharply questioned and vigorously defended. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators who must daily deal with these “troublesome” adolescents are 
frequently the advocates of a stricter policy. Those outside of the school, 
such as judges, social workers, psychiatrists, and parents—to whom the 
responsibility for excluded youth falls, tend to urge that they be retained 
in school as the lesser of two evils. While admitting that they are profiting 
little from attendance, they argue that they are better off than they would 
be elsewhere. 

While fully accepting the basic idea that an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure, that early detection of delinquent tendencies 
increases the possibility of their prevention, we should like to state the case 
for the school that it is not primarily a custodial institution and that its main 
purpose may be better served when it uses its expulsion powers more 
frequently than in the past. 

One of the apparently inexorable laws of educational development in 
this country has been that the correction of failures and shortcomings in 
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other agencies and institutions falls to the lot of the school. This is some- 
times referred to as the residual functions of the school. The serious short- 
coming of this view becomes more apparent as the essential and central 
function of schooling moves to the fore. 

Some pupils are so ill that they cannot learn, sometimes with maladies 
that are infectious, other times not. But in both instances, their removal 
from school until they have sufficiently recovered to be able to resume 
learning becomes necessary. The power to exclude pupils from school 
should not be used lightly, certainly not to protect incompetent teachers 
who lack the ingenuity to spark pupils’ interests. But teachers and ad- 
ministrators should not hesitate to exclude a pupil when, after careful study 
and effort over a long period of time, they are unable so to arrange con- 
ditions that the individual is able to proceed with the development of his 
intellectual powers. Even if the individual is not actually interfering with 
the education of others, he should be removed from the situation until he 
is able to profit from the instruction. Certainly he should be removed 
when he becomes disruptive of the learning of others. 

Such action should be taken objectively and without feelings of guilt. 
When an individual becomes physically ill, the physician neither blames 
himself nor is blamed by the public. Similarly, when the developmental 
history of an individual and the environmental conditions surrounding 
him are such as to leave him so disturbed—so ill—that he is unable to profit 
from the instruction that is provided in the school, the school should not 
be blamed for failure. 

The number of youngsters who are so seriously ill as to warrant ex- 
clusion from school js small, very small. They are not difficult to identify. 
They have come to he attention of school authorities so repeatedly, and so 
much effort has been expended upon them, that their presence is well 
known. Exclusion from school would have a highly beneficial effect upon 
the teaching staff and the other pupils, as well as upon the pupil himself. 
Such action would also serve as a reminder to parents of their responsibili- 
ties and to society of the fact that an agency other than the school is needed 
to treat children who are socially and emotionally ill. 

The reluctance of school officials to exclude pupils is understandable. 
This measure is used as a last, almost desperate, effort. The pressure by the 
community to keep the school from so acting is almost overpowering. 
Where else can a young person, excluded from school, go? He cannot enter 
the labor market. The special prisons or “homes” for young persons who 
have run afoul of the law are both overcrowded and of questionable value 
as places for healing and recuperation. The parents of these youngsters 
are seldom able to cope with the situation, as they too are enmeshed in the 
conditions that have produced the difficulty in the first place. Hence, the 
insistent pressure to keep the individual in school. He is better off in school, 
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we are told, than if he were running loose in the streets. The school be- 
comes a repository, by default. 

It is quite clear that if the school is to do its increasingly important job 
of developing the intellectual resources of the nation with the limited 
means at hand, society must make some other arrangements to care for 
these predelinquent and delinquent adolescents who are too emotionally 
and socially ill to profit from the opportunity to learn what the school pro- 
vides. However sound this view may be, the issue will be forced only as 
school officials, including boards of education, firmly and objectively act 
upon a policy of excluding these youth from school. When it is understood 
that the school is not going to assume responsibility for them, then society 
may be expected to take the necessary steps to see that appropriate ar- 
rangements are made for them. 

The symposium in the Journal this month reports the efforts of one 
school district to make special provision for these youth within the frame- 
work of the school organization. It points to the seriousness of the problem 
as well as to the inadequacy of our efforts to cope with it. 


R.N. B. 


THE 1950’s: DECADE OF GROWTH, CHANGE, AND REASSESSMENT 


We look back at the 1950’s and find it was a decade during which the gross na- 
tional product rose from $285 billion (1950) to nearly $500 billion (1959); school ex- 
penses rose from $5 billion (1950) to $15 billion (1959) to $15 billion (1959). En- 
rollment rose 47% in the ten years. It was the decade during which a metal sphere 
hurled into space from a Russian steppe convulsed American education. 

The decade started with irresponsible attacks on the curriculum and on public 
schools generally. Schoolmen counterattacked and laid low the irresponsibles. But 
school critics with something to say held their ground, some banding together into the 
Council for Basic Education, others—such as Rickover—remaining free-wheeling critics. 

The citizens committee movement began in earnest early in the decade. Its chief 
promoter was the National Citizens Commission for the Public schools. When it folded 
this month, this organization—which in the meantime had become the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools—pointed to the existence of 18,000 citizens councils. 

The years 1950 through 1959 were a period which saw the birth of the National 
Science Foundation and the Ford Foundation; the enactment of federal aid to school 
districts overloaded with children brought in as a result of federal activity; and the 
inauguration of federal social security and tax exemption plans for classroom teachers. 


—Ed Press Newsletter, December 18, 1959 





FINE ARTS APPRECIATION IN A 
MODERN SCHOOL 


BY KENNETH B. STOEVER*” 


The lack of scientists, engineers, and mathematicians is a justly popular 
topic. But there may be other blank spots in American education too. 

One such vacuum came to light when the wars temporarily ceased and 
the serviceman returned to civilian life. It was then, after firsthand con- 
tact with Americans, that people around the world were ready with com- 
ments. Some liked us. Some did not. But there was one point on which 
a lot of people agreed—Americans know very little about their own culture 
and much less about that of the rest of the world. And what is more, they 
do not particularly care. 

That Americans are a pleasant, sports-loving people, fond of gadgets 
and dollars, is a fair estimate of us as seen through foreign eyes. And it 
might be added, since all the excitement has developed about our lack 
of interest in scientific achievement, that some people are wondering 
whether we have not carried the part of the affable sporting young man a 
little too far. It seems to be time for us to buckle down and take an interest 
in matters intellectual—for a change—and if not too late. 

Just what has fine arts appreciation to do with all this? The answer 
lies in the fact that no one can pursue art and science very far without 
finding that their paths converge with those of ethics, philosophy, religion, 
engineering, mathematics, and history. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was an example of the many-sided man. Robert 
Fulton and Samuel Morse were artists. Einstein was a philosopher and 
musician as well as a mathematician. Albert Schweitzer is much more 
than a physician. 

The difference between a research scientist and a technician is much 
like the difference between the mathematician and the adding machine. 


* Teacher of Art, Ramona High School, Riverside, California. 
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The former has broadened his horizon by looking over the fence into the 
adjoining fields. The other does not or cannot. Appreciation of the fine 
arts often stimulates that extra look. 

Now sleeping in the secondary schools of the nation are a host of future 
architects, engineers, and scientists who may never see a science laboratory 
or a logarithm table until they have been stimulated to raise their eyes to 
the world behind and ahead of them. History courses might bring about 
that stimulation, but often they do not. 

At Ramona High School in Riverside, California, a new angle has been 
developed and is meeting with considerable success. The approach makes 
the basic assumption of the existence of a Creator of the universe and 
attempts to show the extension of the creative force in the works of crea- 
tive man. This may seem to be quite an order, but it has worked out 
rather satisfactorily in a semester's course during the last four years. 

The approach stresses that art is creative and is a part of the creative 
process which produced the universe, man, and most of the creations of 
man since his inception. This covers just about everything from adobe 
bricks to ceramic pots and jet engines, from prehistoric rattles to symphony 
orchestras, and from jungle bridges to the art inherent in a structurally 
sound and mathematically conceived suspension span of steel girders, wire, 
and concrete. 


Fine Arts Appreciation, a course in Ramona High School, is required 
of all art students and is also required of that extensive and aimless group 
signing up for the “general course.” Other students may elect to take the 
course, and many do. 

Gerould Esgate, the principal of Ramona High School, believes that 
the fine arts are an integral part of modern life and that students in a 
modern school should be made aware of that fact. Principal Esgate feels 
that there is another facet of life that students may also be missing—-the 
side that deals with time payments, household budgets, banking, savings, 
and investments. So in Ramona High School one semester of Fine Arts 
Appreciation is paired with one semester of Elementary Business Training. 

The fine arts course attempts to give the students a chance to examine 
music, painting, sculpture, drama, dancing, architecture, landscape design, 
motion pictures, artifacts, and machines. It strives to awaken the students 
to the world behind and ahead of their brief existences—to stimulate 
thought as opposed to mere sensation. It attempts to hold up a less mate- 
rialistic set of values than those prevailing—to point out that there is more 
to life than the basic needs of food, shelter, sex, and air-cushioned trans- 
portation. 


Many of the students who take Fine Arts Appreciation are conditioned 
since birth by the constant outpourings of the A.M. radio, and for a lesser 
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time by watching the poorer television programs, the more lurid movies, 
and by reading the more sensational magazines. One aim of the course 
is to awaken those people to an awareness of a more mature world where 
knowledge is not compartmentalized but where the threads of science, 
history, religions, literature, art, music, and philosophy are constantly in- 
terweaving and crossing each other in man’s endless quest for beauty and 
truth. ? 

Of course there are many ideas as to what constitutes truth and what 
constitutes beauty. The two seem rather closely entwined. Both are essen- 
tial pursuits of education—and particularly of art education. 

Outside the oasis of the schools, students are unsuspecting victims of 
commercial advertising, which tends, for the most part, to appeal to the 
baser desires, the fears, neuroses, and immaturities of the mass. To them 
this is beauty, this is truth, and this is the real world; for, in many cases, 
this is all they know. They assume that that which is not currently popular 
is spurious; and thus they assume the good to be bad, and spoken truth 
to be falsehood. Comfortably immured in this tight little shell, many 
teen-agers hotly resent attempts to chip them out of it. 

But someone must foster the cultural traditions of the human race. 
By exposing its students to the best, Fine Arts Appreciation attempts to 
raise the level. Thomas Paine expressed it interestingly when he wrote, 
“Such is the irresistible nature of truth that all it asks and all it wants is 
the liberty of appearing.” 

What then is the truth and what is the best? This, like much knowledge, 
has not been absolutely ascertained. In the field of fine arts however, the 
test of time has been used as a measuring stick. If a work in the art field 
lasts over a period of considerable time, if it continues to meet with 
approval, it is considered to be good—it is considered a “true” work of art. 
Certainly in the field of audio-visual education there are some amazingly 
truthful and beautiful teaching aids to which the mass of the population 
is seldom exposed. 

Though man may not yet be able to expose his offspring to the ultimate 
in truth, the schools are in a position to do a better job than the commercial 
world has done or is indicating that it is willing to do. 

At Ramona High School the course in Fine Arts Appreciation begins 
with concepts about the creation of the universe, the earth, the beginnings 
of life on earth, the coming of man, and as many of the significant creations 
of man as can be encompassed. 

Naturally this is a large order to crowd into one semester; but it can 
and is being done with the aid of a motion picture projector, an opaque 
projector, a slide projector, a tape recorder, two rolling blackboards, and a 
facile tongue in the head of an ambidextrous instructor. 

The course is programed on a chronological basis and is worked out, 
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hour by hour, a year ahead of time to arrange for film schedules. Fine 
Arts Appreciation can be taught non-chronologically, but it was felt that 
no student could make head or tail out of the course unless some natural 
order were set up. Somehow art and artifacts are the tangible parts of 
the story of history and science; and as those stories fall into a natural 
progression, the arts also fall into such an order. After all, art is the expres- 
sion of an era; it is the tangible history of a given time. Studying both, the 
student often finds that one reinforces the other. Students from the fine 
arts course often say that now they really understand history. 

Fine Arts Appreciation at Ramona High School is still in the process 
of evolving and will probably continue to change as long as it is taught. 
At present it is based on eighteen weeks of lessons. The first week takes 
up five topics: 

The Meaning of Fine Arts Appreciation 

Appreciation of the Creator and the Creative Spirit 
Appreciation of the Starry Universe and Our Own Galaxy 
Appreciation of the Planet Earth, Our Home in Space 

A Famous Artist Shows His Appreciation of the Creation Story 


The first week is introduced and illustrated by films which favorably 
compare the Creation Story of Genesis and the nebular hypothesis. The 
students get a good look at outer space as seen through our greatest tele- 
scopes and then come down to earth with Life Magazine’s film strip The 
Earth is Born. This is followed by the creation sequence from Walt Dis- 
ney'’s Fantasia. 

The second week begins with the miracles and beauty of the micro- 
scopic world. It continues with an appreciation of the sea and the won- 
ders of marine life and the appreciation of the complex and varied forms 
of plant and animal life on the land. The week concludes with the state- 
ment that “These lower creatures—plants, animals, and birds are our 
brothers. Like us they are born, they grow, they feed, they react to their 
environment, they recreate themselves in their offspring, and then pass on. 
St. Francis of Assisi made this philosophy his whole life; he has never 
been forgotten.” 

The third week, illustrated with appropriate films and three-dimen- 
sional objects, opens with the appreciation of beauty that is found under 
foot and in unlikely places and in common things such as stones, weathered 
boards, driftwood, cracked mudflats, and rusty metal. Appreciation of 
our Southwestern elfin forests is stressed. One day is devoted to the strug- 
gle to preserve our wilderness areas. Another day goes to appreciation 
of our national parks. And the last day is devoted to a musical composition 
inspired by nature—Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite played in its en- 
tirety. 
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Some of the students don’t understand the course at first. Others are 
immediately enthusiastic, take the information home, get into arguments 
around the dinner table, and are constantly phoning the instructor at odd 
hours for further information. 

On one occasion, two rock-and-roll fans arose in consternation when 
Grand Canyon Suite hit its first climax in Sunrise and begged to be 
allowed to leave—said they just couldn’t stand that kind of music. One 
of those boys finally passed the course after three tries. Probably the 
instructor’s greatest moment came at the end of Willy's third semester 
when he said, “You'll laugh at me, Mr. S., but I finally did it.” 

“Did what?” 

“Bought the Grand Canyon Suite.” 

Then there was another student who stuck his fingers in his ears when 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata was played. This boy used to turn his chair 
to the wall and refuse to look at the pictures on the screen. But eventually 
the movies got him. He had to look in spite of himself. Failing in four 
subjects out of five, he admitted, after taking fine arts for the second time, 
that he was beginning to like it. 

Not all students rebel at the course. There are many who come to 
the room at noon and after school, while waiting for the buses, with re- 
quests for the repetition of various recordings. 

The fourth week deals with the appreciation of the Creator’s experi- 
ments with prehistoric animals, appreciation of the coming of man to 
inherit the earth, appreciation of primitive man’s ingenuity and creative 
ability. 

The fifth week is concerned with the settling down of nomadic man 
and the beginnings of civilization on the American continent. The change 
is developed in a study of the nomadic Indian, then the Hopis, and finally 
the Aztecs. The force of religion in art is explained. Finally the course 
backtracks to Mesopotamia and Egypt, where the same sequence had 
previously occurred. Ancient art and architecture are tied to modern art 
and architecture. This is later expanded when the class reaches modern 
times. 

The sixth week takes up the religions of the East and the arts they 
inspired in their various countries. 

The seventh week is spent discussing Greece, Rome, and Christianity 
and their influences on Western culture. 

It should be kept in mind that no day passes without a film, a strip 
film, the use of an opaque projector, or a musical composition. The in- 
structor’s words when used alone, or a textbook if used alone, makes little 
headway. But the instructc 's statement augmented by a motion picture 
in color with sound and projected on a very large screen or on the entire 
end wall of a room has impact. The movie authenticates. 
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Not all pictures are strictly of “art objects.” Documentaries like “The 
River” or “The Wright Brothers” or “The Transcontinental Railroad” can 
set a mood, explain an era, or interpret a philosophy. Also a change of 
pace is sometimes more important in high school than the name of another 
musician or painter. 

Briefly summarized, the remaining weeks are as follows: 


Eighth: Art in the Middle Ages, the Crusades, Marco Polo’s influence. 

Ninth: The Renaissance, including the powerful urge to creative ex- 
pression in men like Michelangelo and Leonardo Da Vinci. 

Tenth: The great musicians of the Classical Period. 

Eleventh: Musicians and painters through the Romantic Period. 

Twelfth: Impressionism in music and painting. 

Thirteenth: Colonial art and architecture on the East and West Coasts 
of North America. Folk music, including the spiritual as a basis 
for later jazz. Art of the frontier. 

Fourteenth: Art and architecture and music from the Civil War until 
1895. 

Fifteenth: Post Impressionism. Modern art, architecture, and music 
in Europe. 

Sixteenth: Art and music in America from 1895 to 1910. 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth: Modern art and music in the Americas. 
Primitive art in the modern world. American “classical” music and 
jazz as an expression of our life and times. 


Possibly the one thing which is a little different in Fine Arts Apprecia- 
tion at Ramona High School is the method of approach. This can be 
illustrated by an incident that occurred during the fourteenth week in the 
period relating to the Civil War. 

Until that time, a group in one of three classes had been adamant in 
its refusal to accept anything verging on the classic. There were several 
loud, rude boys, surly characters who had argued and protested every 
mood. They set the tone, and the instructor was beginning to dread each 
succeeding day. 

On a Monday, with the motion picture machine, the instructor showed 
the times and thinking leading up to the War, including battle scenes. 
The boys liked that. Anything with shooting was all right. 

On Tuesday, with the opaque projector, scenes from the Matthew 
Brady collection of photographs were shown. Brady’s work was described, 
as well as the difficulties under which he and his assistants labored. The 
kids were a little awed. They hadn't realized that such photographs ex- 
isted. They didn’t say much. 

Wednesday began with a brief account of the tragic life of Stephen 
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Foster, and it was pointed out that Elvis Presley’s favorite, “Love Me 
Tender,” was not a new tune but just one of Foster’s worked over. 

Somebody scoffed at that, but one of the timid souls in the class came 
out and agreed with teacher. It was really true, she said. 

The Presley fans showed mild shock. 

While the students were copying down some material from the board, 
they were beguiled by Foster’s songs sung with plenty of sentiment by a 
very male quartet. Some of the boys tried to shrug off the singing with 
inappropriate comments, but the music went on and they were shushed 
by others who wanted to listen. 

When the class was ripe for it, the lights dimmed and “The Face of 
Lincoln” was shown on the screen. “The Face of Lincoln” is a movie film 
in which Merrell Gage, the sculptor, takes a lump of clay and fashions 
it into a portrait of Lincoln. As he works, he carves into the face all the 
lines that make up the craggy countenance, accompanying each stroke 
with a twangy running comment on the political and personal events that 
were the cause of each line he puts into the clay. The story is feelingly 
and simply told. It is tragic. 

When the lights went up again, the instructor discovered that he was 
not the only person present with wet eyes and a runny nose. From then 
on, the class went more smoothly. That one touch of emotion changed 
things. It was what they had been fighting all along. 

And this brings up an interesting thought—whether education is not 
losing something by neglecting the emotional approach. The intellectual 
approach is not enough. Masters of propaganda use emotion for ill. Edu- 
cators could use it for good. Maybe we ought to try it more often. Fine 
Arts Appreciation is one place where it really works. 

To list all the audio-visual aids that have been used in the Ramona 
High School course in fine arts would take up more space than that which 
has already been written here. Some of the better teaching aids are listed 


below. 


Kodachrome slides from Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y.C. 28 

Strip Films from Herbert E. Budek Company, Inc., P.O. Box 416-C, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 

Strip Films from Life Magazine 

How Many Stars. Movie. B & W 

World of Little Things. Movie. Color 

Marine Life. Movie. Color 

The World is Born. Movie. Color. From Fantasia 

Nature’s Half Acre. Movie. Color. Disney Production 

The Artist and Nature. Movie. Color 

Television Series Movies The Arts Around Us. Hofstra College 

Nomads of the Jungle. Movie. B & W 

Indians of California. Movie. Color 
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Call of the Canyons. Movie. Color 

Death of Socrates. Television Movie. B & W 
Assassination of Julius Caesar. Television Movie 
Medieval Crusades. Movie. Color 

Beginnings of the Renaissance in Italy. Movie. Color 
Music and Architecture Through the Ages. B & W 
Mozart and His Music. Movie. Color 

Beethoven and His Music. Movie. Color 
Telephone Hour. Movie. B&W 

Williamsburg Restored. Movie. Color 

Rosary of the Missions. Movie. Color 

The Stagecoach. Movie. Color 

The River. Movie. B & W 

Brush Techniques. Movie. Color 

Pencil Drawing. Movie. Color 

Painting a Mural. Movie. Color 

Creation of a Portrait. Movie. Color 

Renoir. Movie. Color 

The Photographer, Edward Weston. Movie. B & W 
Crystal Gazing. Movie. Color 

Making a Mobile. Movie. Color 

Grandma Moses. Movie. Color 

Architecture West. Movie. Color 

Loon’s Necklace. Movie. Color 

Architecture West. Movie. Color 

Man and His Culture. Movie. B & W 

America the Beautiful. Movie. Color 


The following are some of the musical selections employed in the course: 


Ferde Grofes’ Grand Canyon Suite 

Songs of the Yakut Indians 

Gregorian Chants 

Cantorial Jewels by Richard Tucker 

Bach on the Clavier 

Kommt Du Susser Todt (Bach) played by Lynwood Farnum 

Handel. Selections from the Messiah 

Haydn. Surprise Symphony 

Mozart. Symphony in G Minor 

Beethoven. Moonlight Sonata 

Schubert. Ave Maria and Serenade 

Mendelssohn. He’s Watching Over Israel by Robert Shaw Chorale 

Frank Lizt. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 and Liebestraum 

Wagner. Tannhauser Overture 

Chopin. Polonaise in A Flat 

Brahms. Lullaby 

Johann Strauss, Jr. Waltzes 

Tschaikovsky. Nutcracker Suite. None But the Lonely Heart. Violin Concerto. 
Melodie in E Flat Major. Sleeping Beauty Waltz. Barcarolle from The Mountains. 
Andante Cantabile 

Grieg. Morning Mood. Anitra’s Dance. In the Hall of Mountain King 
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Rimsky-Korsakov. Scheherazade Suite 

Saint Saens, Danse Macabre 

Debussy. Nocturnes. La Mer. Claire de Lune 

Ravel. Bolero (London LL 1156) 

Sibelius. Finlandia 

Dukas. Sorcerer’s Apprentice 

Honneger. Pacific 231 

Stravinsky. Rite of Spring 

American Folk Songs sung by Burl Ives, John Jacob Niles, Susan Reed 

Selections from Stephen Foster 

Marches from Sousa 

Modern imitations of ballads such as The Cattle Call sung by Tex Owens 

Barbershop Quartets in songs of the 1890's 

Edward MacDowell’s Woodland Sketches 

Cadman’s Land of the Sky-Blue Water 

Three Voodoo Ritual Chants from Alibi for Drums 

Mt. Zion Church Choir from Beginnings of Jazz 

Sonny Terry in Whoopin’ the Blues 

Lizzie Miles in Bill Bailey Won’t You Come Home 

Jolson and Crosby in Alexander’s Ragtime Band 

Peewee Hunt’s version of Twelfth Street Rag 

Ragtime Honkytonk Piano Playing from various sources 

Louis Armstrong Plays the Blues 

Turbulent Twenties from History of Jazz 

Paul Whiteman and his music 

Gershwin. Rhapsody in Blue. An American in Paris. Concerto in F. Selections 
from Porgy and Bess 

Benny Goodman. Carnegie Hall Concert 

Period of The Cool from History of Jazz 

Lional Hampton in Progressive Swing 

Dave Brubeck in Progressive Jazz 

Richard Rodgers. Slaughter on 10th Avenue. Victory at Sea Suite No. 1.. 

Toccata for Percussion by Chavez 


STABLE WISE LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Most Americans now realize that our leadership, and indeed our national survival, 
is being challenged as never before in history. Most Americans must be brought to 
realize that the survival and well-being of this nation depend no less upon the strength 
of our educational system than upon the strength of our military establishment. 

Educational institutions in a democracy are properly expected to meet the funda- 
mental needs of society. If they are subject to passing whims and fancies, schools and 
colleges cannot perform this function. Responsible citizens share with educators a 
moral obligation to insist upon wise and careful planning to meet fundamental needs 
and to protect our educational institutions from hysterical demands and panicky re- 
actions.—Problems and Policies Committee of the American Council on Education, 1958 
as quoted in The Educational Forum, January 1959. 





THE PORTOLA PROJECT 


BY W. N. ROBERTS* AND K. V. MARR** 


If we are to make significant advances in education we shall have to 
begin thinking in new dimensions and to evolve new concepts and method- 
ology through experimentation. 

The problem of providing adequate counseling, enlightened guidance, 
and an attractive curriculum for academically talented students has be- 
come critical in the past decade, particularly in rural areas. This problem 
has been compounded because of increased enrollments and the new de- 
mands of a highly technological society. Secondary schools in rural areas 
are frequently unable to provide important curricular offerings because 
of small enrollments. Further, student personnel services are often inade- 
quate because well-trained counselors are unavailable, or, when available, 
because of excessive external demands on their time and energies, they 
are unable to perform at an optimum level. 

The Plumas Unified School District, with encouragement from the 
California State Department of Education, Bureau of Guidance, confronted 
this problem during the summer of 1959, with an experimental “Counseling 
and Academic” summer session for academically talented secondary-school 
students. 

The district administration advanced two postulates before formulating 
a design for the session: 

1. Junior and senior high school students with high degrees of capa- 
bilities can develop awareness of individual academic strengths and weak- 
nesses during a short period of intensive counseling. Similarly, insights into 
personal assets and liabilities can be cultivated during this counseling 
period, and the effects of this self-awareness should be of lasting value 
to the individual. 

2. Groups of students with high academic capabilities can develop 
appreciations in the areas of modern languages, humanities, and mathe- 


* Guidance Consultant, Plumas Unified School District, Quincy, California. 
*® Secondary Consultant, Plumas Unified School District, Quincy, California. 
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matics-science during a four-week period that will have a measurable 
effect upon future school performance and vocational selection. 

A modest grant was obtained under Title V of the National Defense 
Education Act and guidance and curriculum objectives were established: 
primary emphasis upon student-centered guidance in small groups; classes 
not to attempt to build skills during the short session but rather to con- 
centrate on development of academic appreciations. 

The junior-senior high school at Portola, California, was chosen as 
the agent to conduct the experiment. The student body of 253 students 
was screened with numerous standardized tests and seventy-four students, 
grades seven through twelve, were defined as academically talented. This 
definition was derived after two different estimates of mental ability were 
obtained and after utilization of other measures of achievement and aca- 
demic aptitude. 

Several early problems included determination of the philosophy and 
modus operandi the counselor would follow, selection of courses and prepa- 
ration of courses of study, allotment of time, and the securing of a highly 
competent staff. 

The following assumptions were made in determining the functions 
of the counselor: 


1. Students with high degrees of academic capability should become 
aware of their potential effectiveness. 

2. Numerous factors that determine an individual’s effectiveness—in- 
terest, personality, social capabilities-should be evaluated along with 
intellectual achievement. 

3. The most effective means of facilitating growth during the counsel- 
ing process is for the counselor to assist the student to develop self- 
awareness. 


The primary functions of the counselor were to help students develop 
awareness of strengths and weaknesses; to assist them in making school 
adjustments; and to facilitate realistic college and vocational planning. 
This involved counseling with individual students and conducting guid- 
ance sessions with small groups of students. 

The counselor served in a nondirective capacity in matters of student 
personal interests, attitudes, and choice of occupations. He provided, 
however, specific information about past performance in school subjects, 
test data, and college vocational prerequisites. 

The counselor met daily with the students in groups of from fifteen 
to twenty. Areas discussed during the daily sessions were proposed by 
students and included interest analysis, study habits, behavioral prefer- 
ences, and vocations. Students assumed responsibility for maintaining a 
daily record of their impressions of each guidance session. Further en- 
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couragement of student responsibility involved each individual's free 
access to his personal cumulative record folder. 

Classes offered for the summer school project were science-mathematics, 
modern languages, and humanities. Students were permitted to choose 
two classes of the three broad offerings. Each class met for 150 minutes 
with a short break at the halfway point. Emphasis in all classes was upon 
developing appreciations for academic work, stimulating curiosities, en- 
couraging further study. 

Freedom of course selection, freedom to make the decision whether 
or not to participate, and the development of student responsibilities, were 
considered to be critical and highly important factors. Students were 
assigned homework only when they requested; formal grade reporting 
was not employed. 

Sixty-two of the seventy-four students invited to participate in the 
summer session were enrolled on the opening day. This group and their 
parents were acquainted with the objectives of the program at a general 
assembly, and any student was free to leave the program at any time. 

Classes were divided into two sections, junior and senior high school 
levels. The class outlines, as presented to parents and students before 
the beginning of the session, contained brief descriptions of material to 
be presented: 


Humanities. A Survey of Western Philosophers, Junior-Senior Levels. An 
introduction to the principal Western philosophers, beginning with Plato, 
who have made major contributions to Western culture and morality. 
Emphasis on these philosophers in the setting of history, philosophic con- 
cepts, and contemporary political and social thoughts. 


Introduction to Modern Languages, Junior-Senior Levels. The purpose 
of this class was to develop appreciations for contemporary languages. 
Students will gain an introduction to conversational and historical aspects 
of Russian, German, Chinese, and French. 


Science and Mathematical Analysis, Junior Level. An introduction to sets, 
statistics, number systems, space navigation, radiation detection, and 
principles of fission and fusion. These will be taught as basic ideas only 
with emphasis on the elementary aspects of each. 


Science and Mathematical Analysis, Senior Level. An introduction to sta- 
tistics, number systems, theory of sets, vector analysis, thermionics, space 
navigation, radiation detection, sound and light recording systems and 
selected phases of atomic and nuclear physics. While none of the topics 
can be thoroughly covered, the purpose of this course was to introduce 
these ideas and develop a basic understanding and appreciation for these 
topics. 
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Evaluation of this project will not be formally completed for several 
months. The reaction of parents, teachers, and students to the program 
was favorable. The guidance aspect of the program received encouraging 
comments from students and parents on an evaluation form administered 
at the termination of the session. The teachers and administrators who 
participated in the program believe that it will give increased emphasis 
to counseling both at Portola and at the other schools within the Plumas 
Unified School District. One teacher expressed concern because the sum- 
mer school students will expect more of their teachers in the fall in the 
way of better counseling and improved teaching because of the example 
set during the summer. 

Perhaps the single most important value of the program has been to 
serve as an example to the student body, to the community, and to the 
school administration of what can be accomplished with intensive coun- 
seling and guidance activities. This will be required to determine if the 
interests generated in the classes will continue to gain momentum. The 
students who participated in the program were enthusiastic at the termi- 
nation of the session. This is the best evidence now available of its 
effectiveness. 

In retrospect the venture appears to have been of considerable value. 
It served two basic functions that are not easily or frequently served in 
small, rural secondary schools: (1) students received intensive guidance 
assistance not obtainable during the regular school year; (2) academic 
horizons were broadened by the introduction of new, exciting subject 
matter. 

It is a program that may be of equal value to students with lower 
academic potentialities. Study of the effect of introducing “glamor” sub- 
jects to under-achievers and to average and dull-normal students may 
indicate that this introduction would have a positive effect on performance 
in less glamorous school subjects. 


NASSP EDUCATIONAL TOUR TO SOUTH AMERICA IN 1960 


It’s summer here. It’s winter in South America. Schools are op n there during 
July and August. NASSP has arranged an 11,000-mile (from Miami) educational visit 
for secondary-school principals to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Lima, Quito, and Bogota, beginning on July 31 at Miami and terminating there on or 
about August 24. Visits to secondary schools will be supplemented by sightseeing. 
All inclusive price including round trip by Braniff Airways, hotel accommodations, 
meals, sightseeing fees, transfer charges, tips, taxis, and $5000 accident insurance is 
$1080. This does not include passports or visas. Write to NASSP Spotlight for the 
full itinerary if you are interested. The tour will be limited to 35 principals. Vengan 
Uds. a las ciudades sudamericanas con los NASSP aficionados! 


—NASSP Spotlight, November—December 1959 





THE ADMINISTRATOR, THE COACH, 
AND THE RIOT 


BY NORMAN SCHACHTER* 


When murder and the Russians, war and politics, sex and theft are 
moved to the second page of the largest daily newspaper in the West to 
make room for black, screaming headlines that “Fire Hoses Quell Riot At 
High School Game,” it is time for administrators to take stock of what we 
are doing. This is especially true when other articles in similar papers 
report that grid fans riot and force officials to flee. In fact, it is becoming 
a daily feature to report that students have pre-game riots days before the 
contest. 

Administrators of participating schools in athletic contests have definite 
responsibilities toward the conduct of the coach, spectators, and in the 
treatment of the officials. It is a sad commentary when an official can look 
in the stands and see the vice-principal or principal booing and screaming 
at a close call. Regardless of the ability of an official on the field, certain 
spelled-out responsibilities should be demanded and anticipated of an 
administrator during an athletic contest. 

From the actions, needling, and invective of the coaches, the “cat- 
calls” of the student body and the harpooning of the administrators, ref- 
erees and umpires are something to be yelled at, ridiculed, and abused. A 
man takes his life into his own hands, literally and figuratively, when he 
pulls on his official shirt and walks onto the field of play. 

It is rough for an official to do a good job without coaches “working” 
him over. That is objectionable enough. However, when an administrator 
does not provide for control of the crowd and the behavior of the coach, 
it becomes unpardonable and indefensible. Administrators who consider 


* Boys’ Vice-principal, Robert Fulton Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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themselves to be spectators at contests in which their school participates — 
are ignoring an embarrassing and perverse problem. Some principals ex- 
cuse their shameful behavior by telling an official that they were joking 
throughout the game with their derogatory comments, and that the coaches 
were merely looking for a “break.” 

Administrators properly should assume responsibility for the behavior 
of the coaches, students, and themselves. The problem may be approached 
in two phases that affect crowd behavior: (1) administrators’ responsi- 
bilities, and (2) coaches’ attitudes. 

In discussing this problem I do so from the vantage point of experience 
as coach, official, and administrator. On too many occasions I have had the 
misfortune to observe the seriousness of loud-mouthed coaches who fly off 
the bench, enraged at every close decision against their teams, to fight it 
out with the official—bickering, howling, jumping on their hats, obsessed 
with the need to win. That is unwarrantable enough. But too many ad- 
ministrators are standing by, condoning these actions, occasionally joining 
in. The barriers for student discipline at games have been lowered. This 
responsibility rests squarely on the administrators’ shoulders and cannot 
be excused by saying, “Those officials are blind, and they’ve got it coming 
to them.” 


ADMINISTRATORS RESPONSIBILITIES 


Long before game time, perhaps when coaches are assigned or hired, 
the philosophy and purposes of inter-scholastic sports should be developed 
and fostered. An administrator should insist that the coaches’ attitude and 
deportment during the game are as important as the team’s performance. 
He should make it clear that bellowing at the officials, rationalizing every 
defeat, ignoring the value of an honest decision will not be tolerated. If 
a coach steps out of line, the administrator should so inform him. An extra 
fifteen-yard penalty in football or a technical foul in basketball does not 
take care of the situation. If necessary, an administrator should be near 
enough to the coach so that his presence will deter unsportsmanlike be- 
havior. And—if it continues, the administrator should not only look at the 
coach, but should tap him gently on the shoulder as a reminder to control 
himself. A conference the next day with the coaching staff should be held 
and at that time the standards should be reaffirmed or established. 

Administrators do not hesitate to have conferences when a classroom 
teacher steps out-of-line. Most administrators supervise and advise their 
staffs in the achievement of better instruction and in developing higher 
morale. However, too many administrators shy away from this respon- 
sibility in dealing with the athletic department. An intangible mystery has 
developed about athletics and coaches so that administrators, unless for- 
mer coaches or athletes, avoid any issues on athletic problems. As long 
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as physical education is an integral part of the curriculum, as it should be, 
coaches should be dealt with in the same forthright manner that the prin- 
cipal assumes in handling teachers’ problems in music, English, home- 
making, or art. No administrator allows teachers to storm and rave around 
a classroom. The thought is ludicrous. 

It takes more than a grumble and a jaundiced eye to control the actions 
of a crowd at a ball game. It also takes more than sufficient policing to 
insure a job well done by an administrator. Many things dovetail into 
making the entire situation harmonious. Here are ten cardinal rules for 
an administrator to follow for a successful evening at game time. 

1. Coaches should be advised to attend sports clinics or officials’ meet- 
ings. Time should be set aside by the administration, and in-service credit 
or institute points be given for attending such meetings. Professionals who 
coach full-time can often keep up with the latest rules and mechanics of 
the various sports. High school coaches who also handle a full schedule 
of regular classes are usually too busy. With a further study of rules and 
an appreciation of “whistle-tooters,” coaches might come to be known by 
their given names instead of “Elevator Ed,” “Bouncing Bob,” “Jumping 
John,” or “Pogo Pete!” 

2. Student bodies should be instructed constantly on proper behavior 
in the stands and on crowd attitudes. Stress should be given to the idea 
that any decision, however adverse, is made by an impartial person and is 
to be accepted. An occasional boo or cat-call may be healthy, but should 
never be made in a vindictive manner. The administrator should never 
engage in such behavior. Throughout the school day students accept 
authority and abide by decisions, yet at athletic contests fury breaks loose 
and is being tolerated by an ever-increasing group of administrators. An 
administrator should use the entire school staff and instructional program 
to emphasize decency and fair play. 

3. The faculty should be briefed on how to control crowds at evening 
games. The area of responsibility and supervision at night differs markedly 
from that at an afternoon ball game. When the community is invited and 
encouraged to attend, additional problems arise which are not overcome 
by the hiring of two or three policemen. 

4. Avoid the officials’ dressing room, especially if you have a complaint 
of some kind. There is always time after a day or two to write a report, if 
you are dissatisfied. Vituperative and censorious remarks to an official in 
front of anyone should be avoided. Do not argue with the officials. Re- 
member students are watching every action and are ready to behave ac- 
cordingly. 

5. Maintain and insist that regular time schedules be followed. See 
that someone has set up an expeditious method of handling crowd lines, 
seating, ticket sales, and bleacher control. Although someone else will do 
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the work, it is the responsibility of the administrator to see that it is prop- 
erly done. 

6. Prescribe standards of sportsmanship and respect of authority on the 
part of the coaches and players. Spectators will pick up the trend and 
carry it forward. 

7. Arrange for officials to be notified in ample time so they may share 
rides to the games. Some officials must travel long distances to the game 
and may find other officials who come from the same vicinity. Officials like 
to share rides to and from games. 

8. Make sure that dressing facilities for officials are adequate and 
private. Some dressing rooms look like Grand Central Station on a busy 
day. People wander through, look around, and make facetious remarks to 
the officials. The officials’ dressing room should be “out-of-bounds” for all 
except those few who have a definite assignment to be there. 

9. Make certain that the delegation of responsibility for the sport event 
is carried out in the proper manner. It is ridiculous to expect administra- 
tors to arrange for chain crews in football, timers in basketball, and the 
many other items necessary for the operation of a game. However, the 
administrator should certainly realize how important those items are and 
should be aware of their successful operation. 

10. Standardize some method of paying officials prior to game time. 
The check should be ready and officials should not have to wait for pay- 
ment after the game. It is helpful also to arrange parking facilities for 


officials. Too often a referee arrives at a game to find no parking place. 


Tue Coacues’ ATTITUDE 


Coaches influence the behavior of the crowd to a great extent. Every 
time a coach kicks a chair, throws his hat upon the ground and steps on it, 
slams a towel against the bench, and bounces like a yo-yo, the crowd echoes 
his sentiment and a feeling of hostility is thus created. The effect is most 
undesirable. The decision cannot be changed, the players become upset, 
the spectators grow more boisterous, and the official starts mopping his 
brow. It is ridiculous for coaches to say that they are not complaining 
about a particular decision but merely want the referee to be more careful 
on the next one. Any official worth his salt is not affected by coaches’ 
histrionics. The spectator should be allowed to enjoy a ball game without 
infantile exhibitions by the coach. This past season an increasing number 
of coaches have cried to the sports writers that officials have caused the 
loss of a game. True enough, perhaps, but this is an argumentative and 
undeterminable question. For every call against one team, a call for it has 
probably been made. Perhaps coaches are “using” the officials as an alibi 
for a defeat. i 

It should be remembered that coaches have a part in selecting the list 
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of officials. It is from approved lists that assignments are made, and seldom 
are offiicals sent to cover a ball game for a coach who has scratched their 
names or has given them unfavorable reports. Officials have to pass tests, 
learn interpretations, and employ proper mechanics before their names 
are placed upon the list for approval. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
teach calls based solely on judgment. High test scores do not necessarily 
guarantee a good official, but at least they assure an arbitrator with an 
understanding of right from wrong. “Judgment calls” are what make 
officials either good or bad, and from the coaches’ standpoint, no official is 
good—some just are not as bad as others. 

Coaches should join officials’ associations to review and to learn the 
rules and their interpretations. The fact that a coach was once a high 
school athlete or “pro” player does not guarantee his knowledge. Most 
players know little of the rules, especially the finer points which cause the 
trouble. Fellows who know the least shout the loudest. Could this be a 
defense mechanism? How can a coach who does not keep up with his 
professional reading and attendance at clinics expect to know the trouble- 
some points of the game? 

There is much talk of giving the games back to the players. Spectators’ 
attention should not be diverted toward the actions of the coach on the 
bench, or the officials on the floor. Frankly, spectators are as weary of 
seeing a coach rant and rave as a referee bounce and bump. Coaches, as 
well as officials, are secondary figures upon the field of play and should 
not try to steal the spotlight. There may be a place for a colorful “char- 
acter” in professional sport, but in a high school activity the proceedings 
should be conducted in a dignified manner. Sportsmanship is taught the 
students as much by the behavior of the coach as by the actions of his 
players on the field. 

Football officials are far enough removed from the coach and the crowd 
so that things ordinarily move smoothly. The bleating and bleeding of 
the coach stirs matters and the crowd picks up the refrain. Basketball, the 
non-contact sport, is a different story. The coaches literally ride the um- 
pire’s back and if there is any room left, the student body climbs aboard. 
Before the game a coach slides up to the official and says he has observed 
that “such-and-such” and “so-and-so” have been getting away with mur- 
der all year. Naturally, the first time “so-and-so” does something, the coach 
jumps as though pricked with a needle. He is letting the referee and every- 
body who is watching know that what he warned the referee about is 
happening. This continues until the final gun. 

A word about baseball may be in order. This national pastime is 
falling out of favor in secondary schools. Some administrators do not like 
the type of sportsmanship it encourages, yet they overlook similar actions 
of coaches in football and basketball. Coaches who see themselves as 
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future Haneys, Stengels, Durochers, and Bragans, question called strikes, 
put-outs, and balks. Unquestionably, they are arguing for the next pitch. 
If secondary schools teach obedience to authority throughout the school 
day, it is paradoxical to have students see a coach grab a bat and charge 
the “ump.” Players are praised for showing high spirits. They should be 
complimented, but not if their high spirits show a defiance of the person 
in charge. No one wants a player or coach to lie down and wag his tail, 
but players should not be allowed to bait officials. 

Coaches have a more important place in daily life than ever before. 
With the international situation so uneasy and with military service beck- 
oning young people, the coach can teach a philosophy which includes 
respect for discipline, self-control, and tolerance of others. He can inspire 
cooperation and a willingness to play the game cleanly and fairly and to 
abide by the rules whether in sports, the military forces, or daily life. 

I recall seeing a coaches’ creed that went something like this: “I be- 
lieve my own actions should be so regulated at all times that I shall be a 
credit to the profession; I believe in the exercise of patience, tolerance, and 
diplomacy with game officials; I believe the teaching and demonstration 
of admirable characteristics will make players better citizens; and I believe 
in developing high ideals of sportsmanship, qualities of leadership, un- 
selfishness, and self-control through respect for authority.” — 

I know I must have read that some place for I did not learn it through 
the actions of coaches who are teaching rationalization and disrespect, lack 
of self-control, and disregard of authority. No one minds a “beef.” Coaches 
should be enthusiastic and should want to win. A gripe never hurt anyone. 
But when a coach begins to feel sorry for himself, that is when the ad- 
ministrator should sit down with him to discuss the problem. 

The administrator, the coach, and the students should listen to Justice 
Harold Burton who, in a television interview, reached into sport for a 
metaphor to explain the function of the Supreme Court: “It isn’t that um- 
pires are infallible or perfect, but if there is going to be any contest—a 
long contest, a close contest, a hard contest—and you're not going to break 
up into a riot or a squabble, you'd better agree on an umpire before you 
start. Take his decisions and go ahead with the game. And in government 
it’s the same principle.” 





CURRENT EVENTS AND MATERIALS 
IN GUIDANCE’ 


BY JAMES A. SAUM* 


an April 1958, when the last Current Events and Materials in Guidance 
was published, the Congress of the United States was debating the role 
of public school guidance in the national defense of America. Studies had 
shown that too many of our most capable citizens, young and old, were 
not utilizing their talent to the fullest. The consequence was a weaker 
America at a time when it was realized that our most important natural 
resource was human talent. 


Tue NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The task of identifying and channeling this talent was thought to be 
appropriate for the public school guidance programs. The means for 
accomplishing this task was aided by the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA). Title V-A of the NDEA authorized an alloca- 
tion of a specified amount for each fiscal year from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1962, to State educational agencies for distribution to secondary-school 
districts for the purpose of improving their guidance programs. Title V-B 
attempted to make certain that the programs in V-A would have the 
effectiveness desired by providing funds for the training of a strong profes- 
sional guidance staff through training institutes. 

NDEA in California. California has been actively involved in the Title 
V of the NDEA. For the first two years, approximately one and one-half 


* Assistant Professor of Education, Sacramento State College and Consultant Edi- 
tor for the Journal. 

1 The author is indebted to the staff of the Bureau of Guidance, California State 
Department of Education, for much help in preparing this article. 
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millions of dollars have been allocated to California for distribution to 
its secondary schools for improved guidance programs. Two training in- 
stitutes have already been held and more are anticipated for this coming 
summer. 

Effect of NDEA. Although it is yet too early to appraise the total effect 
of Title V of the NDEA on guidance programs in California, several are 
even now evident. NDEA may live up to the prophecy that it would be : 
the “most important single event in the history of formal guidance pro- 
grams in the secondary schools of the United States.” 

So far, approximately 275 secondary-school districts and thirty-eight 
county offices have received funds from the NDEA. Over 250 separate 
projects were approved and completed during the 1958-1959 fiscal year. 
The narrative reports? of these projects and the report* of the October 
1959, conference of the project directors provide evidence of the effect of 
NDEA. 


A. Collecting, organizing, and interpreting information about the student 


Probably during the last year there has been more purposeful collect- 
ing, organizing, and interpreting of information about students in Cali- 
fornia high schools than ever before, due to the impetus of Title V as 
well as to the national conscience which has focused attention upon the 
identification and utilization of talent. A noticeable trend is that school 
personnel are moving from gathering data about students to working with 
students. 

A fairly common pattern in testing programs is emerging as a con- 
tributing factor to this trend. Early identification of talent is sought 
through a rather comprehensive testing program in grade nine, consisting 
of an achievement battery, a multiple-aptitudes battery and an interest 
inventory. By the time a student reaches the ninth grade, his cumulative 
record generally includes scores on at least three academic-aptitude tests 
and three or four achievement batteries. In the last two years of a typical 
high school, an additional achievement battery, another interest inventory, 
and a college-entrance-type academic-aptitude test are given. An increas- 
ing number of districts are utilizing the GATB as provided by the State 
Depariment of Employment. 

The use of test results centers more in appraising students for instruc- 
tional purposes and vocational guidance than in determining how a school 
compares with the somewhat mythical “national norms.” 


2 See The Portola Project in this issue of the California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation for a narrative report of one of the projects. 

8 Title V in Action. Proceedings of State Conference of Project Directors, Title V, 
National Defense Education Act. Bureau of Guidance, California State Department of 
Education, October 1959. 
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Several applicant districts were approved to add clerical staff and time 
so that the collection and organization of student data might be enhanced. 
Reports from these districts indicate that not only do counselors and 
teachers now have access to better organized data, but that the addition 
of clerical services has freed counselors from clerical tasks so that they 
may actually have more time for individual counseling conferences. 

Under Title V authorization many districts have inaugurated regularly 
scheduled conferences wherein counselors, students, and parents sit down 
together in individual “family conferences” to analyze the implications of 
the testing and other data which the school has collected. These confer- 
ences average about an hour in length and are generally held during out- 
of school hours—during the evening, Saturday mornings, or the summer 
months—so both parents may attend. The involvement of parents is a 
highly significant trend. 

There has also been a noticeable increase in the amount of “feedback” 
to teachers of information about students as individuals and as groups. 

In their zeal to improve guidance services for the more capable learn- 
ers, districts have not neglected the average and below average students. 
The fear that was expressed early in the developmental stages of the State 
Plan that Title V activities would throw guidance programs out of balance 
as a result of increased attention to the more capable learners has not been 
found valid. It is true that increased emphasis upon the capable has been 
accomplished, but the net effect has been an increase in the quality of 
service for all students. 

Through NDEA funds each secondary school in California was sup- 
plied with a copy of the Use of Multifactor Tests in Guidance. 


B. Providing educational and career information 


Title V activities have contributed effectively to the resurgence of 
attention to career guidance, including the utilization of career informa- 
tion. Some observers of the California scene had reported that many 
schools, in their desire to be of assistance to students, had been somewhat 
preoccupied with adjustment counseling and as a result neglectful of 
career guidance. Probably every school had some kind of educational 
and occupational information library but for the most part these were 
quite inadequate. Several applicants capitalized upon Title V opportuni- 
ties to evaluate present career library facilities and materials and to pur- 
chase much needed materials in quantity. 

Attention has been given to the strengthening of units within the course 
of study which provide opportunity for the study of careers. A new 
national organization called the Academy of Teachers of Occupations re- 
flects also this new interest in occupational units or classes. 
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Each secondary school in the State was mailed the following materials 
paid for out of NDEA funds: 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature, 1959. 

College Scholarship and Entrance Requirements, 1959. (Prepared by 
the staffs of the San Mateo and Santa Clara County Superintendents 
of Schools ) 

Guide to Occupational Materials in Career Planning, 1959. (Prepared 
by the staff of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools) 

Audio-visual Aids in Guidance, 1959. (Prepared by the staff of the 
Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools ) 


C. Providing individual counseling 


Probably no school would claim that it has reached a maximum stage 
of development in the quality of its counseling, but there are unmistakable 
signs that progress is being made. On a statewide average, the counseling 
load was one full-time counselor to every 449 students as calculated during 
February 1959. The total range ran from 178 to 905 students per full-time 
counselor. Conant recommends one full-time counselor for every 250-300 
students.* 

The preceding figures attest that the prime need in California is the 
assignment of more counseling time to competent guidance personnel. 
Districts are well aware of their shortcomings and would like very much 
to increase counseling time, but this is an expensive item for districts 
which are expanding rapidly in the face of rising costs. Attention will, 
therefore, have to be given not only to decreasing the counselor’s load 
but also to techniques for increasing the effectiveness of counselors who 
carry too heavy a counseling load. For example, schools may find that 
assigning counselors to evening, Saturday, and after school term responsi- 
bilities is feasible financially and conducive to better service. Additional 
clerical personnel freeing the counselor of many clerical duties have been 
found to be effective. Districts have also discovered that using full-time 
rather than part-time counselors (even if the counselee ratio remains the 
same ) provides a higher quality of counseling service. 

Other trends in counseling include 


—working with students to assist them to become self-directive. The 
prevailing counseling philosophy tends to be more client centered 
than the more directive type espoused some years ago. 

—working with parents and their children in the guidance process. 

—working with small groups of students with similar problems in a 
multiple counseling process. 

—working with counselor trainers to upgrade counseling competency. 


* Conant, James B. The American High School Today. McGraw-Hill, 1959, p. 44. 
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D. Providing educational placement services 


As a result of improved testing and counseling, local districts report 
generally that students have been programed more satisfactorily than be- 
fore. More careful attention has been given to capable students being 
programed into types of class work more commensurate with their ability. 
Parent-pupil-counselor conferences have also affected the nature of indi- 
vidual programs. More effective articulation between Ligh schools and 
their feeder schools has facilitated the educational placement of entering 
students. 

It is anticipated as NDEA continues more attention will be given to 
the college placement services for capable students. Some districts have 
already begun follow-up studies of their graduates to obtain data on actual 
college placement and success. 


E. Providing orientation activities 


Noticeable in several Title V projects is a more concerted attempt to 
obtain information about individual students from the feeder schools and 
to involve students and their parents in face-to-face relationships with 
guidance personnel from the receiving school. It appears also that pupils 
are being more carefully programed so that capable students will be en- 
rolled in the more academic subjects and unrealistic student and parent 


aspirations will be discussed in relation to the available data about the 
student. 


F. Local program evaluation 


To prepare an acceptable application, districts were required to sub- 
mit a description of their present guidance programs, usually several pages 
in length, based on an outline provided in the State Manual. To some 
extent, then, every applicant had already accomplished some self-evalua- 
tion. In effect, perhaps the greatest outcome of the first year of the 
operation of Title V lies in the incentive and impetus given to districts 
and county offices to take stock of present programs. In some instances, 
evaluation studies led to immediate changes. In other cases recommended 
changes can be accomplished only over a long period of time. 

Most of the activities just summarized and supported by NDEA were 
carried through during the last few months of the fiscal year. Currently 
school districts throughout the State are continuing to strengthen their 
guidance programs through the impetus and financial aid of the NDEA. 
During the first year, eight out of ten students in California secondary 
schools were in districts receiving NDEA funds. Even a greater number 
stand to profit from NDEA during the current school year. 
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Future PLans For NDEA 


Future plans for use of NDEA funds include several NDEA initiated 
and sponsored research grants. Already planned are grants that will enable 
studies of the maintenance and use of cumulative records in secondary 
schools, the automatic data processing of student personnel information, 
and a group guidance unit on self-appraisal and career planning. 

Demonstration guidance programs will be fostered by NDEA. Certain 
schools will be invited to set up such guidance programs, the excess cost 
of which will be paid for out of NDEA funds. It is hoped that these will 
serve to inform other school districts of good guidance practices much in 
the same way that demonstration schools disseminate the latest in educa- 
tional research. 

Thus the NDEA continues to live up to its purpose of stimulating the 
improvement of guidance programs. California guidance programs should 
feel the benefit of this legislation for many years. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Guidance professional associations continue to grow. The California 
Personnel and Guidance Association has grown to the point where the 
members are now planning a State-wide conference during February of 
1961. This will be the first State-wide meeting of school counselors. Re- 
gional meetings (south, central, and north) of counselors and other per- 
sonnel workers have been held for the past four years and a fifth is 
planned for this spring. Edmund Stone of the San Leandro Unified Schools 
is the current president of the California Council of Pupil Personnel As- 
sociation and Lawrence H. Stewart of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, leads the California Personnel and Guidance Association. The current 
president of the American School Counselors Association is Gunnar Wahl- 
quist of the El] Monte Union High School District. John Buchanan of the 
Vallejo City Unified Schools chairs a committee to rework the student 
personnel section of the California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators Accreditation Manual. 


CURRENT MATERIALS IN GUIDANCE 


Since the last Current Events and Materials in Guidance the following 
materials have been made available for secondary-school guidance workers. 


Books: 


Allen, Robert M. Personality Assessment Procedures. Harpers, 1958. 
Arbuckle, Dugald S. Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1957. 
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Baer, Max F. and Roeber, Edward C. Occupational Information: Its Nature and 
Use. Science Research Associates, revised 1958. 

Bass, Bernard M. and Berg, Irwin A. Objective Approaches to Personality As- 
sessment. D. Van Nostrand, 1959. 

Bingham, Walter, Moore, Bruce V., and Gustad, John W. How to Interview. 
Harpers, revised 1959. 

Branch, S. Dolores. Handbook of Job Facts. Science Research Associates, revised 
1959. 
Buros, O. K. The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Gryphon Press, 1959. 
Burton, Arthur. Case Studies in Counseling and Psychotherapy. Prentice-Hall, 
1959. 

Driver, Helen. Counseling and Learning through Small-Group Discussions. Mo- 
nona Publications, 1958. 

Evraiff, William, Johnson, Edgar and Peters, Mildred. Role of the Teacher in 
Guidance. Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. H. W. 
Wilson, revised 1958. 

Foster, Charles R. Guidance for Today’s Schools. Ginn and Company, 1957. 

Froehlich, Clifford. Guidance Services in Schools. McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Froehlich, Clifford and Hoyt, Kenneth G. Guidance Testing and Other Student 
Appraisal Procedures for Teachers and Counselors. Science Research Associates, 1959. 

Hadley, John. Clinical and Counseling Psychology. Knopf, 1958. 

Hardee, Melvin, Ed. Personnel Services in Education. 1959 Yearbook, Part II, 
National Society for Study of Education. University of Chicago Press, 1959. 

Hatch, R. M. and Buford, S. Administration of Guidance Services. Prentice-Hall, 
1958. 

Hilton, M. Eunice. Guidance in the Age of Automation. Syracuse University Press, 
1957. 

Hutson, Percival W. The Guidance Function in Education. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1958. 

Kahn, Robert and Connell, Charles F. The Dynamics of Interviewing: Theory, 
Techniques and Cases. John Wiley, 1957. 

McDaniel, H. B., Lallas, J. E., Saum, J. A. and Gilmore, J. L. Readings in Guid- 
ance. Henry Holt, 1959. 

McKinney, Fred. Counseling for Personal Adjustment in School and College. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 

Mortenson, Donald G. and Schmuller, Allen M. Guidance in Today’s Schools. 
John Wiley, 1959. 

Patterson, C. H. Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice. Harpers, 
1959. 

Patterson, D. G. Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed. Harpers, 1958. 

Peters, Herman J. and Farwell, Gail. Guidance: A Developmental Approach. 
Rand McNally, 1959. 

Rothney, J. W. M. Guidance Practices and Results. Harpers, 1958. 

Sechrest, Carolyn A. New Dimensions in Counseling Students: A Case Approach. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 

Shartle, Carroll L. Occupational Information: Its Development and Application. 
Prentice-Hall, revised 1959. 

Slavson, S. R. Child-centered Group Guidance of Parents. International Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 
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Stoops, Emery. Guidance Services: Organization and Administration. McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 

Thorndike, Robert L. and Hagen, Elizabeth. 10,000 Careers. John Wiley, 1959. 

Tolbert, E. L. Introduction to Counseling. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Wahlquist, Gunnar L. and Stoops, Emery. Principles and Practices in Guidance. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

White, Vera. Studying the Individual Pupil. Harpers, 1958. 

Willey, Roy and Andrew, Dean. Administration and Organization of the Guidance 
Program. Harpers, 1958. 

Willey, Roy and Strong, W. M. Group Procedures in Guidance. Harpers, 1957. 

Yeager, William A. Administration of the Noninstructional Personnel and Services. 
Harpers, 1959. F 


PAMPHLETS AND PaperBACKs: (A Selected Listing) 


Andrews, Margaret E. Providing School Placement Service. Science Research 
Associates, 1957. $1.00. 
Babbidge, Homer D., Jr. Student Financial Aid. American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Assn., 1959. $1.00. 
Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the Schools. American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn., 1959. $1.00. 
Berdie, Ralph. Counseling and the Use of Tests. University of Minnesota Press, 
1959. $2.00. 
Bower, Eli. 
(1) Diagnostic Problems in Mental Retardation. 35 cents. 
(2) A Process for Early Identification of Emotionally Disturbed. 50 cents. 
(3) The Psychologist in the School. California State Department of Education, 
1958. 50 cents. 
Caldwell, Edson. Creating Better Social Climate in the Classroom Through Socio- 
metric Techniques. Fearon Publishers, 1959. $2.50. 
Crawford, A. B., Clement, $. H., and Harrower, N. The Choice of an Occupation. 
Yale University Press, 1959. $2.25. 
Diamond, E. Preparing Students for College. Science Research Associates, 1959. 
$1.50. 
Directory of Vocational Counseling Services. American Personnel and Guidance 
Assn., 1958-60. $1.50. 
Dugan, Willis E., Ed. Counseling Points of View. University of Minnesota Press, 
1959. $1.50. 
Frank, J.D. Group Methods in Therapy. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1959. 25 cents. 
Guidance and Counseling. American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 1960. $2.00. 
Hill, Wendell. How to Set Up a Semester or Year Course in Guidance. Science 
Research Associates, 1958. $1.00. 
How About College: A Guide for Parents of College-Bound Students. American 
Personnel and Guidance Assn., 1959. 25 cents. 
Jennings, Helen Hall. Sociometry in Group Relations; A Manual for Teachers. 
American Council on Education, 1959. $1.50. 
Layton, William. Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1958. $1.25. 
MacMinn, Paul and Ross, Roland G. Status of Preparation Programs for Guidance 
and Student Personnel Workers. U.S. Office of Education, 1959. 25 cents. 
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Morris, Glyn. The High School Principal and Staff Study Youth. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. $1.25. 

Munson, Harold. How to Set Up a Guidance Unit. Science Research Associates, 
1957. $1.00. 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature. American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn., 1959. $1.00. 

Occupational Information for Counselors, An Annotated Bibliography. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1958. 15 cents. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. U.S. Department of Labor, 1957. $4.00. 

Ross, R. G. Use of Occupational Information Materials. Research Publishing 
Company, 1957. $1.00. 

Segel, Wellman and Hamilton. An Approach to Individual and Vocational Guid- 
ance. U.S. Office of Education, 1959. 20 cents. 

Super, Donald E. Vocational Development; A Framework for Research. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957. $2.75. 

Thorpe, Louis P. Measuring Pupil Achievement. Science Research Associates, 
1957. $1.00. 

Thorpe, Louis P. et al. Studying Social Relationships in the Classroom: Sociometric 
Methods for the Teacher. Science Research Associates, 1959. $1.00. 

Training, Licensing and Certification. American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
1958. 25 cents. 

Use of Multifactor Tests in Guidance. American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
1957. $1.00. 

TESTs: 


Following is a list of the tests published in 1958 as listed in the Buros Fifth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. 


“California Analogies and Reasoning Test.” California Test Bureau. 

“California Study Methods Survey.” California Test Bureau. 

“Doppelf Mathematical Reasoning Test.” Psychological Corporation. 

“Educational Interest Inventory.” Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Jastak Test of Potential Ability and Behavior Stability.” Educational Test Bureau. 

“Picture Interest Inventory.” California Test Bureau. 

“SRA College Classification Tests.” Science Research Associates. 

“Structured-Objective Rorschach Test: Preliminary Edition.” California Test 
Bureau. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High School, Palo Alto has well-developed 
procedures for electing student body officers. Herewith is a brief review 
of these procedures. 

1. All candidates must complete and file an “application for candi- 

dacy.” 

2. All candidates must complete and file a “nomination petition” of 

thirty-six signatures. 

3. Candidates must abide by campaign rules. 

a. A manager may not be a candidate for any office. 
b. Two posters 2’ x 3’ will be allowed each candidate and shall be 
posted in the cafeteria windows only. 
c. Any campaign material must be worn by students—no throw- 
away material to be used, or bulletin boards or blackboards. 
. Election qualifications for all candidates 
a. A good citizenship record 
b. At least a “B” average for officers 
c. At least a “C” average for commissioners 
d. Must hold a Student Body card 
. Student Body offices open 
. President 
. Vice-president 
. Secretary 
. Treasurer 
. Assembly commissioner 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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Cafeteria commissioner 

Publicity commissioner 

Red Cross commissioner 

Social affairs commissioner 

Welfare safety commissioner 
Building and grounds commissioner 
Boys’ athletic commissioner 

Girls’ athletic commissioner 


Boe re. BOR oe 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN THE SENIOR Four-YEAR HicH SCHOOLS 


Mr. J. A. Stivers, Vice-principal, C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, 
Sacramento, explains in the following words a most interesting program 
of present classes conducted each year at McClatchy. 

“In order to give parents of students, new to our school a better under- 
standing of the school and what it has to offer, we conduct a series of 
Parent Education Classes each year at the C. K. McClatchy Senior High 
School. These classes are open to any interested parent but we encourage 
sophomore parents and parents of ninth-grade students especially to at- 
tend. Classes are held at the school between 9:30 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. on 
four successive Wednesdays. They are publicized by our own Parent 
Teachers’ Association and by the Parent Teachers’ Associations at the 
junior high schools that furnish us our students. The two-hour sessions 
allow time for a presentation and ample time for questions by the parents. 
We use as a guide the booklet, “Teaching Today’s Youth,” prepared by the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Incorporated. 

“The first session is conducted by the principal, Mr. S. A. Pepper. At 
this session he discusses such things as adjusting to the new environment, 
the differences between junior high and senior high, what is expected of 
the new high school students, and the relationship of the home and the 
school. He also helps these new parents to become familiar with the plant 
and to know something about the staff. He stresses parent responsibilities 
in developing in their children proper attitudes toward the school pro- 
gram. 

“The second session is conducted by one of the vice-principals, Mr. J. A. 
Stivers. In this session the instructional program is explained. Information 
concerning all of the courses offered, both elective and required, is given. 
Requirements for graduation from high school are explained and dif- 
ferences between State and local requirements are brought out. The ways 
in which we promote the continuing mastery of the 3 R’s and provide for 
the development of students in the areas of physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, and spiritual growth are explained. Entrance requirements for the 
University of California, the State colleges, and junior colleges are also 
explained. 
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“The third session is conducted by the chairman of our Social Studies 
Department and the sponsor of our student body government. The chair- 
man explains how we further an appreciation ef the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of American citizenship in bur regular classroom work. 
The sponsor explains the values of participation in the extra-class activity 
program to all the students. He points out the kinds of activities available 
to students and explains their relationship to the instructional program. He 
emphasizes that at least some activities are available to every student. 

“The fourth session is conducted by one of the vice-principals, Miss 
Frances A. Milnes. During this session we try to explain what the counsel- 
ing program is in this school, what our philosophy is, and how we attempt 
to implement it. One helpful discussion centers around the use and limi- 
tations of test scores in counseling and in the differentiation of students in 
ability grouping. Test profiles for anonymous cases are prepared and ex- 
plained, and parents are given plenty of opportunity to ask questions con- 
cerning interpretation. One subject of great importance to the parents of 
college-bound students is what the graduates of this high school report as 
to the success of the school in meeting their immediate needs. The vice- 
principal discusses the results of interviews held on the University of 
California campus. 

“One of the chief values in all these sessions is that parents have time 
and opportunity to ask questions that have troubled them or to which they 
have not previously found satisfactory answers. Every effort is made to 
keep the questions and answers general in nature and to avoid discussion 
of individual cases. Parents who have individual questions are encouraged 
to discuss them with the administrators or with their child’s counselor.” 


The Los Angeles City Schools System will install the first automated 
school payroll using a Burroughs 205 medium-scale data processing sys- 
tem. The new system will take over processing of checks for 45,000 teach- 
ers and employees and involves more than 138,000 individual payroll de- 
ductions of seventeen different types. 


Los Angeles Secondary-School Certificated Personnel participate in 
many well-developed and highly interesting “Basic Institute” sessions. An 
example illustrates the type of program conducted. An institute session 
held on the subject of “Developing Critical Thinking Skills in the English 
Class,” dealt with the following topics: 


A preview: The New Bill English Instructional Guide 
Teaching Critical Thinking Through Use of Mass Media 
What Concepts in Grammar Should We Teach 
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Stimulating the Writing Process 

Spelling: A Tool for Written Communication 
Structural Linguistics: Some Practical Applications 
Interpreting Modern Literature 

Teaching the Slow Learner 

Teaching English Honor Students 

Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching English 

Creative Writing: Observation and Perception 
The Hollywood High School Drama Program 

A Preview: The New Instructional Guide for Speech 
Journalism Techniques in Teaching English 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators adopt- 
ed the following resolution for presentation to a California Senate Fact 
Finding Committee on Education: 


WHEREAS, the task of educating youth is a shared responsibility of par- 
ents, schools, and the community necessitating the establishment of 
rules and regulations by those interested individuals and agencies 
for proper and effective conduct of the education program; and 


WHEREAS, some youth have always been in conflict with the regulations 
adult society has necessarily established and imposed on them; and 


WHEREAS, it is patently impossible for the public school under present 
rules, regulations, and financing to adequately meet all the needs 
of those youth who are severely disturbed and malcontent; and 


WHEREAS, the effectiveness of the educational program of the secondary 
school has been seriously impaired by the retention of certain ag- 
gressive elements within the student population who are unable or 


unwilling to accept those regulations necessary for the operation 
of the school; 


THEREFORE THERE MUST BE: 
1. A reappraisal of the function and purpose of the secondary school. 
2. Provision for medical, psychological, and psychiatric services to 
assist the school in obtaining acceptable progress from the greatest 
possible percentage of young people of secondary-school age. 

. Provision for methods of removing those young people from the 
secondary school who cannot be induced to function profitably and 
acceptably. 

4. Provisions other than the conventionally organized high school for 
those youth who cannot or will not accept the program. 
5. More effective communication and coordination between school 
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officials and law enforcement agencies with regard to youth who are 
in the “vacuum” between the court and the school. — 

. Additional training for new teachers at all grade levels in the tech- 
niques of early identification of potential delinquents. 


ATTENTION TO THIS RESOLUTION SUGGESTS A NEED FOR 
SERIOUS STUDY TO ACCOMPLISH THE FOLLOWING: 

1. Clarification of the compulsory education law to define precisely 
the age at which a student may terminate his public-school educa- 
tion or have it terminated for him. 

. Provision of means for taking care of the young person who, for 
whatever reason—mental, physical, psychological, or emotional— 
can no longer benefit from the school program, and has become a 
negative and disruptive influence in the school. 

. Provision for more adequate psychiatric and psychological services 
available to all schools. 

. Simplification and liberalization of expulsion procedures. 

. Provision of a program providing special custodial and supervisory 
care for a certain type youth who can no longer benefit from the con- 
ventional school program but who would become a social menace 
if released to the community without some supervision and care. 

. Provision for needed research. Business and industry spend a sig- 
nificant portion of operating budgets on research. Education is the 
largest single business in the State and needs funds allotted for 
specific research in areas of need. 

. Provision for establishing parental responsibility for costs incurred 
by students through loss of books, damage to school buildings and 
equipment, errant vandalism, etc. 


THE COLLEGE ADMISSIONS SCRAMBLE 


The prediction: 1960 is the year for the first tidal wave of applicants to “hit the 
college beach.” The experience of some leading colleges and universities seems to bear 
out the prediction. Already there are far more applicants for admission than at this 
time last year. It looks as if the director of admissions at these institutions will become 
a director of rejections, for the acute problem of selection may be refined to the point 
of frustration both for colleges and applicants. The selection of applicants on the dif- 
ference of a few points in SAT score or the score in some other national test is hard to 
justify. We cannot believe that there is a real difference when test scores are that close. 
In the fight for admission, a greater majority of applicants will have to be superior 
students eminently qualified to go through college to graduate. It’s going to be a 
tough situation for high-school youth who elect to apply to one of the thirty or forty 
so-called prestige institutions. 


—NASSP Spotlight, January-February, 1960 





SYMPOSIUM 


Improving Learning Conditions For Delinquent 
And Predelinquent Adolescents 


In our grand experiment of mass education at the secondary-school 
level, attention currently dwells upon the quality of education that is pro- 
vided to youth in the schools. Young persons at the extremes of the spec- 
trum have been singled out for consideration, especially those who are 
gifted intellectually and in other ways. Another group of great concern 
has been those youth who are troublesome, who have, for one reason or 
another, gotten out of step with society, who are already or almost in 
trouble with the law. These youth are variously designated. In the sym- 
posium this month, where they are called delinquent and predelinquent, 
may be found a report of how one school system, San Francisco, experi- 
mented to cope with the problem. It illustrates both how great is the po- 
tential for using the specialized knowledge and skill at our command as 
well as how far we have yet to go. 

The symposium is based upon a series of papers presented at the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association meetings in San Francisco in March 
and April 1959. We are indebted to Eli M. Bower, Consultant in Educa- 
tion of the Mentally Retarded, Bureau of Special Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, for having suggested the possibility of 
these materials for a symposium. We also express appreciation to I. N. 
Berlin, Coordinator of Training, Children’s Service, The Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, San Francisco, who directed the program and 
made possible the publication of the symposium. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S SPECIAL REMEDIAL CLASS 
BY ALICE C. HENRY* 


In all parts of the country today public education is undergoing study. 
Its methods are being questioned and its product evaluated. One of the 
knottiest problems which educators face is what to do with the “non-con- 
formers” in the classroom who break the rules or are delinquent. It is not 
that this is a new problem. Teachers have always been concerned with 
discipline and the use of authority. What gives this topic an urgency today 
is that just at a time when new learnings from the fields of psychiatry and 
psychology are beginning to suggest ways in which such boys and girls can 
be constructively handled in the classroom, educators are being pushed to 


* Supervisor, Child Guidance Services, San Francisco Unified School District. 
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eliminate these misfits from school. This symposium describes the attempt 
of one school department to use the combined efforts of educators and 
child-guidance specialists to work with these “acting-out” adolescents in 
school. 

Like many other school systems, San Francisco has had a long history 
of efforts to provide for this type of child. For a quarter of a century it had 
operated a twenty-four hour school for delinquent boys, the Jesse W. 
Lilienthal School, which closed in 1929, and a similar day school, the Ethan 

- Allen School, which closed in 1932. In 1941 it established the Child Guid- 
ance Services which provided a small number of school social workers and 
psychologists to work with classroom teachers and problem pupils and their 
families. 

The program described here had its beginning in October 1953, when 
one of the commissioners of the Board of Education proposed the estab- 
lishment of special disciplinary classes for high school boys in order to 
relieve regular teachers from the disruptions caused by their misbehavior. 
A year of discussion of this proposal brought forth a counter-suggestion: 
namely, to establish a pilot program to include a class of boys and girls 
in an elementary, a junior, and a senior high school, and to provide for 
the classes specially selected teachers and the services of a social worker, 
psychologist, and consultant psychiatrist from the department’s Child 
Guidance Services. 

Certain administrative regulations were set up for admission to the 
classes. Only boys and girls who showed severe disciplinary problems 
were to be considered for placement; prior acceptance of the program by 
pupil and parents was to be secured; class size was limited to fifteen at 
any given time. In the elementary school youngsters were to attend the 
special class for the full day; in the secondary schools they were assigned 
for academic subjects for from one to four periods out of a six-period day; 
the balance of the day they attended regular classes. The teachers were 
recruited from the school department staff at large on the basis of ex- 
pressed interest in working with this type of boy and girl and demonstrated 
competence in teaching. The Child Guidance Service staff members were 
detached on leave of absence from their regular jobs and assigned to work 
with the three classes. 

The three classes opened in February 1955 and continued essentially 
as planned until June 1958 when the special project ended. The decision 
to discontinue the classes was mainly financial. The project had demon- 
strated its usefulness as one way to tackle the serious problems of these 
disturbed children. To be really effective in San Francisco it would need 
to be extended to other schools. At the time this was not economically 
feasible. Eventually state subvention to local districts may make possible 
the establishment of similar programs. 





THE SOCIAL WORKER AS CONSULTANT 
AND COLLABORATOR 


BY FLORENCE HAGEE* 


The papers which follow describe the operation of the senior high 
school class. Experiences in the other two classes were similar. 

My main responsibility was to facilitate exploration by teachers and 
deans of thinking and feeling in connection with problem areas, and to 
help select for presentation to the psychiatrist whatever problems seemed 
pressing, or recurrent and unresolved. 

John Ott, the teacher, was eager from the outset to have his students 
receive all possible help. He urged the psychologist and the social worker 
to see students on a treatment basis, write reports that would help him. 
Even though frankly skeptical, he was keenly interested in learning about 
the therapeutic process. When I began interviewing students their fear of 
this new experience seemed to trigger his skepticism. He found it difficult, 
in the face of his students’ anxious resistance, to insist on their keeping their 
appointments with me. 

Because I felt that some of John’s vacillation between wanting and not 
wanting me to work with students was because he did not understand and 
wanted to know what I was doing with them, I told him frequently about 
the dynamics of both individual and group sessions. 

In one conference, after almost a year of consultation, he talked again 
about not really understanding or trusting the way the psychologist and I 
worked and his discomfort in attempting to be firm in getting students to 
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leave his class to come for individual or group sessions when they pro- 
tested. “Maybe,” he suggested, “the kids could sense the way I felt?” 
I agreed they could. He said he wished he could just feel matter of fact 
about getting them to us. I asked if he’d like to use our next hour with Dr. 
Berlin to talk about it. He would indeed. Dr. Berlin was always a tre- 
mendous help, could get to the heart of a problem and help him under- 
stand things that had troubled him for months. 

It usually happened that when any staff member brought a problem 
to a psychiatric conference it was better understood and more clearly 
stated than when it had first been opened up with me. So it was this time. 
John presented his dilemma and his feelings vividly. Then he said, much 
as he abhorred the idea, maybe, without knowing it he had felt somewhat 
jealous, competitive. The consultation group did not find this idea abhor- 
rent. We thought it quite natural that at times he would feel overwhelmed 
by the problems the students presented and want others to help, or take 
over, and at other times be so engrossed with the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment that he would want to succeed alone, without sharing credit for the 
results. We thought this natural though disruptive to collaborative work 
if it were to function long beneath awareness. 

With John’s feelings expressed and understood, and mine understood 
and in harness, they no longer got in the way of our collaborative work. 
John came to accept my role in the Project more fully and to clarify his 


prime function, helping his students learn. As the students sensed they 
could not play one member of the staff against another the teamwork of 
the staff became more effective. The students, almost without exception, 
came to feel that the Special class was a niche of security in what had 
seemed a completely untrustworthy adult world. 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T SIT IN THE SHADE 


“After all the public discussion about why Johnny can’t read, it’s about time some- 
body asked why Johnny can’t sit in the shade during recess. It certainly isn’t the fault 
of the Iowa legislature. One of the first things (they) did when they held their 1882 
session was pass the shade-trees-in-lowa-school-yards law: . . . “The board of each 
school corporation shall cause to be set out and properly protected 12 or more shade 
trees on each schoolhouse site where such trees are not growing . . .’ The state de- 
partment of public instruction . . . admits it has not enforced the shade tree law 
stringently . . . Shade trees are recommended by state consultants in the planning of 
new school buildings, but little attention is paid to counting the number of shade trees 
on existing school grounds to see if the legal minimum is met . . . Two significant 
questions remain unanswered: (1) What shade tree standards are the Russians using? 
(2) Who said Johnny wanted to sit in the shade during recess? 


—Jack Magarrell, Des Moines Register 





THE DEAN’S REPORT ON THE SPECIAL 
CLASS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY LENA O’NEILL* 


During my years of experience as a dean of girls, questions that re- 
mained unanswered were: What do you do with students who fail to 
adjust to general school procedures? How does one find time, as a dean 
or counselor, to give these emotionally disturbed students status, security, 
and understanding within the school program? 

In 1954 when our school was chosen to be the one in which the Special 
Remedial Class was to be organized on an experimental basis, I felt that 
the needs of emotionally disturbed boys and girls might, at long last, be 
met within the framework of the school society in an on-the-spot setting 
where their behavior might be more competently observed, treated, and 
evaluated. 

When the news of the selection of this high school was made known, I 
was appalled by the negative attitudes that came our way from faculty 
and students, such as: “Why do we have to be the school to deal with 
these delinquents?” “Won't this class give us a bad name among other 
high schools?” Students asked: “Do you have to be crazy to get into 
class?” “Will it be a Blackboard Jungle Class?” Some of the criticism 
was due to the fact that newspapers and teachers’ questionnaires had 
caused considerable talk, debate, and criticism about the class for problem 
or bad children. Many administrators had serious doubts about the worth 
of such a class. 

In the first few weeks after the special class started I began to have 
trouble with myself, asking questions quite different from those when I 
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was literally pleading for help for those “poor disturbed students”—think- 
ing in this fashion: “Why am I being so overworked, with endless con- 
ferences, meetings, and debates when I am already swamped with the 
problems of 900 other girls? Why do I feel so guilty, so tense and baffled, 
even frustrated, by the suggestions for the special kind of therapy—in 
marked contrast to the more direct and, of necessity, on-the-spot decisions, 
for most cases coming before the Dean?” When I squarely faced the 
issue involved in the treatment of these students my own attitudes and 
reactions were clarified and I could accept these facts: that the special 
class would give no immediate evidence of its worth; that it would take 
weeks, months, before one might become aware of changes in the lives 
of these students; that the other administrators and the faculty had to be, 
shall we say, oriented to these phases of the program. 

As we recall some of the members of the special class we are prone 
to be selective, using best examples for the record. But here are two 
girls who did not graduate but whom we feel were helped by the program. 
Rose, a fifteen-year-old, was blatantly rebellious, foul-mouthed, defiantly 
riding a motorcycle around the school; unhappy at home, but playing the 
mother there, loving, guiding, and admonishing the younger children; 
with behavior so overt in school that she was about to be excluded. Her 
improvement as a member of the class was evident to all. After a year 
she left to be married. She often returns to visit us. 

Then there was Carmen, a remnant of a Pachuco group—weak, nervous, 
apathetic—a failure in school subjects, unable to communicate her prob- 
lems. Her first success in passing to another grade, and the chance afforded 
her to find out that adults could be trusted and were her friends, spurred 
her on to finding a summer job, then an offer of a full-time job by the 
same employer, which we advised her to accept. 

There were a few students who failed to adjust as members of the 
class and who voluntarily left school, or were requested to do so. 

However, illustrating the potential for adjustment somewhere hidden 
in the personality of these disturbed students the example of Tina might 
be a case in point. 

When Tina’s record was sent from junior high school we were alerted 
by the notation that she was a fighter and well-versed in foul language 
and belligerent behavior. I met Tina during a visit to my office about 
an absence. She was the last one on the list for that period and her friendly, 
courteous, and frank manner, in contrast to the description of her behavior 
in her former school, intrigued me. It seemed a good time to get acquainted 
so, with a few questions, this pretty Oriental girl chatted, telling me about 
her family. Just before she left, her conversation took this turn. She said, 
“If I don’t like a teacher or dean I won't do anything for them and I won't 
like them. and I won't work”; but she added, “I like you.” I laughingly 
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replied, “How do you know you do? You have just met me!” She gave 
her reasons, calculated to win friends and influence people. We talked 
a while longer, the bell rang for lunch period. Tina went over to the 
window, looked out toward the street, turned around, faced me and said, 
“There is something I want to tell you, that you should know about me.” 
“What?” I said. She replied, “I fight anyone I don’t like, kids who hurt 
me or my friends, especially if my friends are smaller.” And so the gaunt- 
let was laid down. I saw her occasionally during the next two or three 
weeks, 

Then Tina was really in trouble in school and outside of school. She 
was mixed up with a neighborhood gang of kids, fighting, cursing, truant- 
ing. A whole series of incidents brought her into the Juvenile Court; and 
the Probation Officer asked us to put her in the special class which we 
were about to do anyway since she had been annoying teachers, disrupt- 
ing their classes by using every attention-getting device known to teen- 
agers. 

As a result of staff conferences and advice from the psychiatrist, defi- 
nite limits were set as to what Tina could or could not do in school. I 
saw her frequently, often on a voluntary basis and often because she was 
sent to me by patient but exasperated teachers. It was difficult to set 
limits for Tina, and at the same time to keep her secure in her need for 
friendship and understanding. This period was a learning time for me, 
too. Sometimes she literally blew up when crossed, rending the air with 
vituperation against all authority. To complicate matters her mother 
worked against us, excusing Tina, aiding her with silly excuses for ab- 
sences from school, and shielding and protecting her in the face of evident 
misbehavior. 

As a result of psychiatric consultation we finally won the mother’s 
cooperation in supporting the limits of behavior which the school had set 
for Tina. Dental appointments, for example, were set for a stated time 
and rigidly adhered to. I was on the telephone constantly with Tina’s 
mother, as to the exact time of dental appointments; the time when she 
left the office, the exact and truthful reasons for absences. This procedure 
paid off handsomely, as Tina’s mother began to assume some of her pa- 
rental responsibilities. Tina’s attendance improved, but it was slow going, 
involving patience and “playing it vy ear.” Then Tina tried a new trick, 
feigning illness in order to get out of class or, to go home. She had a new 
ache or pain daily. When these tricks failed her manner became less 
truculent. She began to listen, to ask for an opinion and advice, mainly 
on clothes, but an opinion nevertheless. She confided in me one day how 
much she liked Mr. Ott, that he was just wonderful. Fine, I thought, we 
really are making progress. She appeared in my office that same after- 
noon in a rage. No actress could have been more dramatic, telling. me 
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how she hated Mr. Ott. He, too, had held to the advice of setting definite 
limits for Tina in the classroom. Tina took this as a personal affront and 
felt outraged that Mr. Ott, who she thought was her friend, had let her 
down. She said to me, “I don’t trust anyone—no one.” When her anger 
subsided she said quietly, “Yes, I do, you”—a pause, then in a whisper, 
“and Mr. Ott.” 

I wondered if I could take Tina much longer—her quick changing 
moods, vacillations, her demands for attention, along with usual comment 
from the faculty, “Is she a mental case?” But we noted progress. She was 
more courteous, less belligerent, and the crowning touch was when she 
brought a friend to the social worker so that she, too, could be helped. 

Then, one day, Tina was almost involved in a very serious fight in the 
girls’ gym. She was accused of taking a skirt from the locker of one of the 
girls, which she vehemently denied; both girls were ready for battle, both 
equally matched and members of a minority group. Suddenly, Tina said 
to the accuser, “I am not going to get kicked out of school or go to Juvenile 
Court. Let’s go to the office and settle this.” To the office they came, the 
girl accusing and Tina stoutly maintaining her innocence. First, I heard 
the accuser’s story, then Tina’s and I must say, that she had a good alibi 
and a rapid fire of rebuttal answers. In spite of her protested innocence 
I felt sure she was guilty—a couple of discrepancies, mannerisms, tended 
to confirm my suspicion and, since I couldn’t immediately prove it, I 
could only hold fast to my convictions that I must try to get Tina so that 
she wouldn’t win one more victory as she usually did where adults were 
concerned. Tina was given a bill of particulars as to what would happen 
if the skirt wasn’t returned, and what would happen if she fought her 
accuser in or out of school. Tina returned the skirt. 

It is apparent to me, as dean of girls, that in the absence of the special 
class Tina would, in all probability, have long since become just another 
casualty of the secondary-school system in its failure to provide for these 
disturbed students. 

The faculty has been assisted by the removal of these students from 
their classrooms where their presence had been most disturbing and dis- 
ruptive to the learning process of others. The faculty now has not only 
accepted the class but has often suggested candidates. 

The class has also proved that disturbed students need more of this 
specialized help than can be given in a school program for average stu- 
dents. In removing them from the regular classes (where they have been 
nonconformists ) to a special class, we noted a gradual change. This was 
due to the fact that in the minds of these students there was a step-by-step 
breaking down of prejudices toward school, teachers, a fixed routine, 
parents, etc. 

Definite progress has been noted in the behavior and citizenship of 
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many students. Their school work in the regular classes also showed 
improvement. Subjectively one cannot measure the help and assistance 
given these boys and girls toward the solving of their problems and 
changes of attitude. However, the noted changes might serve as criteria 
for the judgments of improvement. 

The Dean and Counselor’s work, to a considerable degree, has been 
lightened as far as the serious problem cases were concerned. 

In conclusion I should like to leave this thought in the form of a ques- 
tion. In large high schodls in most cities there are special classes for the 
mentally retarded, the slow learners, the nonreaders, the physically handi- 
capped. Why, then, should not our educational philosophy include a 
similar organizational set-up for the emotionally disturbed students? 


Exit: Gentleman’s “C” 


Satisfaction with the once-fashionable “gentleman’s C” appears to be giving way 
to serious thoughts about the “under-achiever.” The pressure of numbers and costs 
in the nation’s colleges and universities will leave less and less room for the capable but 
unmotivated student who deprives a more eager learner of his college opportunity. 

A new policy is currently in operation at Amherst College which seeks to solve the 
problem of the “under-achiever.” In his 1959 report to the board of trustees, President 
Charles W. Cole explains that the college has decided to grant these students a year’s 
leave of absence “in the hope that some months in another environment would give them 
enough added maturity and perspective so that they might return here and perform at 
a higher level.” 

Fifty-one sophomores and juniors were suggested as possible under-achievers in 
the middle of the last academic year. These students were informed of the college’s 
new policy, conferences were held with faculty, administration and parents, and the 
students’ performance was carefully watched throughout the spring semester. Of these, 
twelve were granted leaves, fourteen began to work up to capacity, twelve were found 
to be not laggards but students with limited intellectual ability, nine will have their 
records studied further, and three withdrew voluntarily for one year. 

Although seniors are not included in the mandatory leave program since the college 
feels it is too late to take action for them, it was noticed that about two-thirds of the 
seniors who had been coasting had definitely better records after the new policy was 
announced. 

—N.Y. Times, December 20, 1959 





MANDATORY PSYCHOTHERAPY IN A 
SCHOOL SETTING 


BY VARD KAZANJIAN* 


Before volunteering for the project I was a staff psychologist which 
I did not realize at the time was a position in a protected, centralized 
office environment. In that setting, I consulted with schools. I made psy- 
chological evaluations, conducted individual psychotherapy with children 
and parents, and carried out liaison work with community agencies. In 
the project schools, I did essentially the same things with the exception 
that both the social worker and I were housed at the school site, and we 
worked more frequently and intensively in consultation with school per- 
sonnel. In addition, after the first six months, we both conducted manda- 
tory therapy with groups of youngsters with a minimum of therapeutic 
contact, if any, with their parents. I also saw youngsters in individual 
treatment under the same conditions. 

At the beginning, we found that in our work in the project schools, 
some parents of the special class children were characteristically of the 
“hard to reach” variety. They frequently cancelled or broke scheduled 
appointments. When they could be reached, they seldom followed through 
on referral. If they took referral, they frequently broke off after several 
interviews. In some cases they could not be reached at all. The social 
worker and I introduced voluntary therapy to a selected number of stu- 
dents of the special class. We believed, naively, that being in a school 
setting would make us more acceptable, less threatening, to the students 
to be treated. With the exception of a few cases, the youngsters would 
leave the special classroom but never get to us. They would wander the 
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halls, hide in the lavatory, cut, or leave the school premises. At one time 
or another, each of the adolescents had remained in class and at a later 
time, explained that he had forgotten to keep his appointment. We wanted 
psychotherapy to be a part of the project program, but we learned that 
when the decision for treatment was left to the students, they did not 
come for appointments. 

During one of many consultations with Dr. Berlin he introduced the 
proposal of mandatory psychotherapy as a possible solution. At the time, 
this idea struck me as reasonable, but I felt a discomfort about it that I 
was unable to understand. Later, I thought that when therapy is volun- 
tary and an acting-out adolescent breaks an appointment, that is his prob- 
lem. But if it is mandatory, I have to do something active about getting 
him to the session. Mandatory therapy makes the lack of attendance my 
problem. Further, if I am successful in getting the student to attend, I 
am the one who is boxed in a room with six bitter, hostile, resentful kids. 
With trepidation and faltering enthusiasm I decided it was worth a try. 

The dean, teacher, social worker, and I selected six boys from the 
special class who were to be members of my psychotherapy group. I in- 
terviewed each of the boys individually. My purpose was to gain some 
experience for myself in learning how to handle the massive resistance 
anticipated from the boys when mandatory attendance was introduced 
to them. The proposal met with pronounced opposition—more than ex- 
pected—with which I slowly, but never completely, learned to work. On 
occasions each of the students expressed his anger and distrust of me by 
being late, cutting, or absenting himself from our weekly meetings. At- 
tendance and being on time to the sessions, I slowly learned, was part 
of the psychotherapeutic process that needed to be worked through by 
me and the group. 

For example: The group had assembled on time and was seated, with 
the exception of Bill. He arrived several minutes late. He threw open 
the door wide and stood framed for a moment. His right thumb was 
hooked in his jeweled trouser belt. He surveyed the group of five boys 
and me with a contemptuous sneer. Finally he jerked the door shut and 
sauntered over to the head of the table where a seat had been left vacant 
for him. 

A voice from the group said halfheartedly, “You're late!” 

Another voice, directed toward me, “Yeah, you turned a slip in on me.” 

A third said, “Hey, look at Billy-O, he really thinks he’s bad.” 

Bill ignored the group with scornful disdain; he sat down and tilted 
his chair back to a comfortable position. He was in complete possession 
of himself and the situation. He looked at me daringly—inviting comment. 

I said, “Hi, Bill, you know when you're late it makes me mad.” 

He replied, “Too bad.” And then, “I’m here, ain’t I?” 
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I said, “Yeah, I’m relieved you're here, but in another way I'm not. 
Because I feel glad you're here, I don’t want to report you to the dean, 
but if I don’t, I’m not doing my job.” 

Bill said, “Yeah, if you were a right guy you'd forget about it.” 

The group had been listening intently, but they were becoming rest- 
less. My experience told me that some members would enjoy a blood- 
letting. 

I said, “In a way, I'd like to forget about it, but if I did I wouldn't 
feel right.” 

Bill looked at me in a perplexed way; it appeared that he was sur- 
prised that I could tell him the way I felt and still follow through in 
reporting him to the dean. I sensed that he was relieved to find out that 
I would. 

The group settled in their seats and began talking among themselves. 
They appeared to me relieved, although perhaps a little disappointed that 
the action ended there. 

There were other things about Bill’s behavior besides his late arrival 
which disturbed me. As I reflect or his entrance to that session, I remem- 
ber the first thoughts and feelings he aroused in me. They went something 
like this: I thought, “Look at that jerk in the doorway—he’s late again— 
in a way it’s funny. He thinks he’s the bad man in a first rate Western. 
I'd like to toss him right out on his ear. That would teach him who’s run- 
ning this show.” But I knew that this impulse didn’t make sense. Bill 
outweighed me fifty pounds, and he was some five inches taller than I. 
A reasonable respect for physical strength helped me not to act on such 
feelings. Also I learned that retaliatory and revengeful words only in- 
creased the emotional and at times physical distance between myself and 
the group members, as did ambivalent, vacillating indecision on my part. 

As part of the therapeutic process we evolved the following procedure 
to limit as much as possible the students’ acting-out behavior. Each time 
a student was late a slip was turned in by me to the dean for his admin- 
istrative action. Cuts were similarly handled by me; in addition, I saw 
students individually to explore their reasons for cutting. When a group 
member was absent, I telephoned him after that day’s meeting to inquire 
about him and inform him that he was missed at the group meeting. These 
infractions of rules were handled by me with dogged persistence and 
consistency. The group members soon began to recognize it was auto- 
matic, and they began to expect it. 

Obviously, mandatory therapy is not a one-man job in a school setting. 
The therapist needs the support of the other two key people in such a 
program—the administrator and the classroom teacher. The teacher’s 
support and action is no less significant than is that of the administrator; 
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however, I will limit my example to my need for administrative support 
and action. 

It was my seventh group session. The weather was unusually warm 
and the group had been complaining about being indoors. They were 
restless and had trouble remaining seated. Toward the end of the hour 
Bill said, “Come on, let's go early.” 

His beseeching command was all that was needed to set off an up- 
surge of ground maneuvers, all designed toward early release from the 
session. 

A youngster particularly adroit at playing one adult off against the 
other, said, “Yeah, the teacher always lets us out of class early.” 

“Come on, I have to meet my girl for lunch.” 

“If you let us out early this time, teach, we'll really talk next time.”— 
“Yeah, we'll let you know everything you want to hear.” “Say, remember 
that time we were in that hot car?” 

“Cut it out; this joint might be bugged.” 

“Come on, stop begging him. You know if we want to go it’s up to us; 
he won't give us permission.” 

“He wants us to understand why we want to leave; it’s supposed to 
have something to do with the way you feel.” 

“You mean to tell me you get paid for just sitting around and listening 
to us guys? Boy, how did you get this job anyway? You're the one that 
needs your head candled.” 

Bill, the leader of the group, got up from his seat and moved toward 
the door, saying, “Come on, let’s blow. Let’s get out of here.” 

“Would you try and stop us if we walked out?” 

“No, but I want you to stay.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Report the incident to the dean.” 

“If he knew what was going on up here, do you think he’d care?” 

Bill hissed, “Sure, you're a great guy, you’d make gangsters out of all 
of us. Come on, let’s blow!” 

The group scrambled, shoved, and pushed their way out through the 
open door. 

I sat alone at the therapy table. What a spot to be in! My whole group 
fleeing. “I can’t report this to the dean. He'll probably agree with the 
kids that I’m the one in need of help.” 

“Help? Yeah, I do need help! I need his administrative authority!” 

“Let's see, I'll ask him to come up for a brief period at the beginning 
of next week's meeting to talk with the group.” As I sat there feeling 
defeated and unappreciated, the door opened wide and the boys came 
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scrambling back into the room, saying, “Ah, Mr. Kazanjian, did you think 
we really meant it?” 

The dean spoke to the group for ten minutes at the beginning of our 
following meeting. When he left, I spoke about my own feelings of defeat 
in having to call him in and attempted to work with the subsequent ex- 
pressions of the group. 

Although resistance in attending sessions was high in the beginning, 
eventually we found that some students were eager to come. In our 
opinion, mandatory psychotherapy in a school setting is possible, and 
can be of benefit to the adolescents when there is a willingness by the 
adults involved in such a program to carry out their own role as adminis- 
trator, teacher, and therapist. 


TRENDS IN TESTING 


To enable school staff members to take a critical look at their testing program, two 
graduate students and the director of Ohio University’s Guidance Training Laboratory 
have developed the School Testing Program Inventory as an evaluation guide. 

They base their work on the premise that not all testing programs should be alike. 
There is need, they believe, for flexibility and individuality among schools. The em- 
phasis in the inventory, therefore, has been on checking and evaluation in the light of 
loca! purposes of the program and the local controlling conditions. 

The inventory includes five sections: 


1. Projected test activities for the coming school year. (Tests to be given, grade 
levels, when given, by whom administered, by whom scored, how scored, how inter- 
preted, where results are available, and to whom results are accessible ) 

2. Uses to which test results are to be put. (A detailed analysis of how test 
results are used in school) 

3. Organization and administration of the testing program. (Coordination and 
leadership, in-service training activities related to testing, selection of tests, testing 
facilities, means for use of results, clerical and scoring assistance ) 

4. Qualifications of staff members responsible for testing. 

5. Evaluation of the testing program in the light of its objectives. (Stated objec- 
tives of the testing program, how the program fulfills the objectives, coordination of 
the program from primary through secondary school, strong and weak points of the 
program, contemplated improvements ) 


Published along with the School Testing Program Inventory is a booklet, Evaluat- 
ing the School's Testing Program, which provides background and suggestions for the 
application and interpretation of inventory findings. The booklet includes a summary 
of the findings of an intensive assessment of the testing programs of twelve school 
systems which cooperated in the development of the inventory. 

Any interested school system or school staff member may obtain a copy of the 
inventory without charge, by writing to the Center for Educational Service, College 
of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


—Guidance Newsletter, November 1959 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE’S ROLE 


BY CLARA ROYSTON* 


My role as public health nurse in this study differs little, except in 
intensity, from my function in the school as a whole. When the class was 
started, I was not a member of the team which met regularly to discuss 
problems and techniques, but, from the beginning, I provided requested 
health information on all candidates for the class and frequently made 
referrals for this service to the deans. For the most part, these students 
tend to need more help with minor ailments than the average; so, in order 
to establish a free exchange of information, I was asked to join the group. 

The value of this plan, is that all team members are kept informed 
regarding the physical condition of students and the remedial measures 
being taken in case of actual illness or disability. 

It also provided an opportunity for enlisting the teacher’s aid in dis- 
couraging pupils from using minor complaints as a way out. At times 
the group needs reassurance about what seems to be the nurse’s unfeeling 
attitude and the limitations of her responsibility in working with parents 
and children as in Ronnie’s case. 

Ronnie, a restless, immature fifteen-year-old boy, had daily complaints 
of illness, toothache recurring most often. He refused to see the nurse, 
with the excuse that she never helped him—just sent him back to class. 
The boy’s health record showed the same pattern of complaints since 
starting school. Examinations by school doctors and reports from the 
clinic he attended were negative except for carious teeth. It was inter- 
esting to note that several dental cards had been issued at the parent’s 
request, but the boy refused to cooperate at the dental clinic. Since com- 
ing to Mission, I had made arrangements twice for emergency dental care 


* Public Health Nurse, San Francisco Department of Public Health. 
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for this boy, but both appointments were broken and Ronnie’s explanation 
to me was that he “forgot.” His mother told me that Ronnie never com- 
plained of toothache, or any other illness, outside of school. This infor- 
mation enabled the teacher to deal with Ronnie’s complaints more re- 
alistically. 

The case studies presented at a weekly conference with the psychiatric 
consultant have been beneficial in pointing the way to improved health 
service in many complicated situations. Patricia’s health record was one 
long report of various nurses’ efforts to work with a discouraged, over- 
indulgent mother in an attempt to clear up health problems that Patricia 
used as reasons for not attending school. 

During psychiatric consultation, the importance of more intensive and 
persistent work with the mother to help her be more parental was stressed. 
As I began to phone and visit the mother about Patricia’s every absence 
or excuse for illness, the mother finally became able to insist that Patricia 
go to school and to consult the school nurse when there was some question 
of ill health. 

For me, the experience of consultation and the team approach to 
problems has developed techniques applicable to the total health program. 


CLASSROOM CONFORMITY DECREASES CREATIVITY 


Many gifted children do not develop their potential ability to do creative thinking, 
because of the rigid thinking habits they develop in school as a result of being required 
to work at tasks chosen by adults rather than tasks they are interested in. This classroom 
emphasis on conformity creates anxiety in students if they try to be original. So says 
C. Gratton Kemp of Michigan State University’s Department of Communication Skills. 

In a recent experiment on motivated learning, Mr. Kemp found that the creative 
thinking ability of a group of sixty gifted children increased significantly after they were 
enrolled in classes where they were permitted to study topics they had chosen, and to 
assume full responsibility for selecting their own references and doing their studying. 

As a result, the external tasks and pressures usually placed on school children were 
removed, and the children were more motivated to study because they were working on 
tasks they were genuinely interested in. 

The children received help from the teacher only when they requested it. The 
teacher’s role was chiefly that of a guide who helped them find references, provided a 
safe learning environment, and in general assisted the youngsters in learning independ- 
ent behavior. 

Thus the new learning situation was characterized by intrinsic motivation—as op- 
posed to the usual external manipulation—and an atmosphere of psychological safety. 
Dr. Kemp considers both valuable in stimulating creative thinking. 

The experiment was part of a U.S. Office of Education research project on the 
effects of special training on the achievement and adjustment of gifted children. 


—Guidance Newsletter, Jan. 1960 





WORK WITH PARENTS 


BY MARJORIE A. KUHL* 


“Mrs. Smith has OK'd special class for Gary. She is expecting your 
call to arrange an appointment.” Such notes, signed by the Dean, were 
the beginning of my work with parents of the students in the special class. 

Gary was pretty upset the next day when I was talking with him about 
seeing his parents. 

“Why do you have to see them? They won't come in. My mother 
told me not to expect her to come to school the next time I got in trouble. 
Besides she’s working and she really gets sore when she has to take time 
off work on account of me.” 

“Are you in any new trouble?” 

“No, but she'll think so when she gets a call from school. Sometimes 
I'm afraid to go home afterwards.” 

“Do you want to stay while I ‘phone her? You get her on the phone 
and I'll talk with her.” Gary relaxed as I talked with his mother about 
an appointment to discuss the class and the parents’ part in this project. 
He, like other students, was initially anxious but actually quite pleased 
that his parents agreed to come in to see me. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith came in for an evening appointment. They were 
both worried and frightened. Mrs. Smith admitted later that she gets very 
upset when the school calls. “It always means trouble . . . the school 
never calls for any other reason. When my boss tells me the school is on 
the ‘phone I get all shaky inside . . . but when the Dean called me the 
other day there was something different . . .” 

The “something different” for this parent was that for the first time 


* School Social Worker, Mission High School and Everett Junior High School; 
formerly social worker consultant, Special Remedial Classes, San Francisco Unified 
School District. 
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in her boy’s life the school had the time and the special staff not only to 
be actively interested in Gary but to persist in helping him learn. It was 
my job to involve his parents in the educational process. 

Parents of these children rarely came to school on their own. They 
came to see me the first time because of our requirement. These parents 
who came out of a feeling of “must” brought their anxieties with them, but 
surprisingly few were resentful. They were curiously interested. I had 
to see them many times before they came to feel that what they had to 
say was important. Many were grateful for our concern and began to 
realize that the school could not do the job alone. 

Most parents were seen initially when their child was placed in the 
class and thereafter mostly in crisis situations only. Gary’s parents, how- 
ever, came to see me every other week for a year with frequent telephone 
calls in between interviews. Time after time I would listen to Mrs. Smith 
say, “I can’t understand why he acts like he does . . . he’s a good boy at 
home . . . we have a happy family life . . . if he brings home a good 
report card we'll give him the bicycle he’s been wanting . . . we've prom- 
ised him a trip to New York when he graduates . . . we're saving for his 
college education . . .” 

After about a dozen interviews I had a sense that my relationship with 
them was such that I could tell them that somehow things just didn’t jibe, 
that I could be of little help to them until they were willing to talk about 
some of the problems that, in the light of the boy’s behavior, must be 
there. With some hesitancy they began to talk about their own tensions 
and their fear that Gary was involved in a delinquent gang activities. It 
took a long time to help them assume their parental responsibility on a 
realistic basis. Finally, at the end of the school year they agreed to make 
application to a family agency to work further on their problems. A suc- 
cessful referral was a rare experience with parents of these children. 

My efforts with the parents of these students were directed toward 
helping them be more parental, to see to it that their children got to 
school regularly and on time, to set limits and follow through. 

Many of these parents had been repeatedly referred to community 
agencies during their children’s school life but had never found their way 
there. They were able to make use of my services in a school setting as 
part of a special project. 





TEACHING THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
IN A SEGREGATED CLASS OF A 
NORMAL HIGH SCHOOL 


BY JOHN F. OTT* 


Esther graduated last semester. She came back to visit some weeks 
ago with the news that her grades in junior college were good enough 
that she was accepted into a nursing college. She had been in my class 


longer than any other youngster—two years. She was the last link to the 
beginning months of this class. In those first months there were more 
bad days than good ones. She is a bright little girl who has more and 
more turned her intelligence to academic progress. Two years ago I would 
not have given two cents for her chances of lasting out the semester. As 
a matter of fact the odds on me were not much better. 

I had been going along with this class of disturbed kids for about a 
year so so. During lunch one of the boys told me that Esther had a 
straight razor and had told him she would use it. I decided to take it 
away from her after lunch. 

While the students were wandering into class, half of them after the 
second bell, I asked Esther to open her purse. Reluctantly she did. I 
took the razor and put it into my pocket. 

“Mr. Ott? You gunna give that back to me after school?” 

“No.” 

“Man, you can’t do that. I use that to clean my fingernails. It’s none 
of your business what I got in my purse.” 


* Teacher-Counselor, Special Research Project, California State Department of 
Education, Sequoia Union High School, San Mateo; formerly Teacher-Counselor, Mis- 
sion High School, San Francisco Unified School District. 
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“Esther, I’m giving this razor to Mrs. O’Neill. If she wants to give it 
back to you that’s up to her. In the meantime you're not going to have 
it in this class.” 

Before I had finished talking she was out of her seat and moving about 
the room snowing me under with loud, fast talk. 

Maria, behind me at the board, seemingly uninterested in Esther’s 
problem, had “MARIA AND ANDY” written about ten times. The rest 
of the youngsters were quietly watching Esther in the middle of the stage. 
After a minute or so she ran out of fast talk, and muttering under her 
breath she picked up her things, marched to the door, opened it, turned 
and said, “Man, how I hate Paddies (white people)!” and then stepped 
out and gave the door a resounding slam. 

What could I do? Phone the Dean? I thought about the Principal 
running into the girl in the hall. I knew he was thinking I was too soft 
with these kids. I was not going to chase after her. Along with all this 
confusion of mind I had the heavily depressed feeling that any program 
I had made with Esther was probably out the window. 

And then there was the rest of the class. 

I turned and yelled at Maria to erase the board and sit down. 

“But that’s my boyfriend, Mr. Ott, you know Andy.” 

“I don’t care who it is. Sit down and get to work.” 

“What am I supposed to do?” 

“What were you doing yesterday? Did you finish it?” 

“No.” 

“Then finish it.” 

At this point I saw Dan in the back of the room with a yardstick in 
his hand hunting for some chalk to hit with it. Dan had not been in the 
class too long. He was a small, immature, but quite intelligent fifteen- 
year-old. With little more control or understanding he had developed 
into what might be called a “wise mouth.” Senseless arguments with 
adults, lying, exaggerating, phoney self-righteousness, picking up dirty 
double meanings out of almost everything said in class, were characteristic 
of his behavior. 

Dan was a leader, who did no leading in our room when Willie was 
upset. Six feet two inches, 190 pounds, sometimes vile-tempered, Willie 
was the physical leader of the boys and at this moment he was propped 
in his chair against the back wall taking it all in. Dan could have the 
limelight for the moment. 

I had to get the class quieted down before Dan had two of his buddies 
jumping around and before he triggered Willie. I told Dan to sit down 
and put the stick away. 

“How can I sit down and put the stick away at the same time?” 

“What are you, a wise guy? Do I have to come back there and take 
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it away from you?” His smile told me that he didn’t want any trouble 
but if I wanted him to give up the yardstick I was going to have to go 
get it. . . I did. 

When I turned around one of the girls was sitting in my chair digging 
through the top drawer of my desk. 

“What are you doing in my desk? Get out of there.” 

“I just want some paper.” 

“Look! Each of you kids has his own supply of paper in his own folder 
in the filing cabinet. Go back there and get it.” 

“Don’t get excited, Mr. Ott, you’re gunna break a blood vein. I ran 
out-a paper.” 

“You know as well as I do that the supply of paper is not kept in the 
drawer with the class records. Get paper from the cabinet and sit down.” 

All the boys were forcing raucous laughter after the “blood vein” crack ° 
and most were out of their seats. 

All except a new student, Bob. He was just sitting by the lab sink 
sort of day-dreaming and turning the water on and off. 

I had to get some order. My mind was on Esther. If she did run into 
the Principal I could expect a visit pretty soon and these kids were just 
about ready to eat me alive. I had to do something. I threatened. 

“Do you want me to kick you out of the room?” 

A disguised voice from the back said, “Go ahead, teach, kick us all out.” 

Another roar of laughter. The teacher next door must have thought 
we were all going nuts. 

Dan had picked up the yardstick again and was challenging Raymond 
to a duel. At this point Willie dropped his chair from the wall, got up 
slowly and moved toward Dan. I did not know what was going to happen. 
I saw that Willie was upset but I didn’t have a chance to make it to the 
back of the room to stop anything. I just had my mouth open the moment 
Willie reached Dan. Without saying a word Willie wrenched the stick 
from Dan’s grip, went back to his chair, and used the straight-edge to 
draw some diagrams on a piece of paper. Dan moved to a corner seat 
and sulked for the rest of the period. 

Maria forgot about Andy long enough to get her work out. I got the 
new boy, a nonreader, away from the water. I remember wondering how 
a human being could be alive for sixteen years and not be able to read 
or write. He and I had a long tough pull ahead of us. 

Four girls were at the table with their scarfed heads close together 
talking in low voices as they snapped gum over cavities. One girl had a 
mirror out and was picking at an acned complexion. No work, but at 
least they were being quiet. I remember thinking that was o.k. But my 
next thought told me that that kind of philosophy of teaching was due 
to make me a very high-priced babysitter. 
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I checked the clock and saw that I had ten minutes to go before I 
could relax. Maria started nagging me to get a drink of water. When 
she understood that I was not going to let her out she started nagging 
to go to the lavatory. One of the four girls at the table must have said 
something funny because they all broke out into loud laughter. 

The class was on top of the situation. I was beaten down, tired, and 
disgusted, and they knew it. 

With five minutes to go the door burst open and Esther came running 
into the room laughing and being chased by some boy I had never seen 
before. When he saw me he stopped and ran out of the room. Esther 
had run around behind me. I told her she could get out of the room. 
She wanted out before and now she could stay out. 

Esther looked at me for a moment and then said to the class, “Let’s 
all go. He can’t do anything. Look! He’s lost control.” 

Those were her exact words and none truer were ever spoken. Some 
of the youngsters did leave with her running and shouting down the hall. 


I think that was about my toughest hour. Sort of a humorous after- 
math to all of this was what happened the next day. I was terribly worried 
about the future of the class and what would happen the following morn- 
ing. As far as the kids were concerned the afternoon before had never 
happened. Apart from some counseling I had with Esther I don’t think 
the incident was ever mentioned. The youngsters came into the class in 
good order and settled down to good work the first thing the following 
morning. 

I had to build and strengthen Esther’s academic skills. She was a 
poor reader. Her attention span was short. She was not realizing suc- 
cesses in class. My biggest job with Esther, as indeed with all these sick 
youngsters, was making her stick to a job until it was finished. 

I remembered the morning Esther graduated from short division to 
long division. The word long in long division had defeated Esther in 
elementary school. She had never really tried to master these problems. 
She was really terribly afraid of failing. I had told her the day before 
that we were going to move on to long division. She had told me that 
she just could not do it. Never could and never would. She came into 
the room quietly, put her head down on her folded arms and closed her 
eyes. It took about fifteen minutes to get the rest of the class settled with 
questions answered and work well underway. Then I told Esther to get 
her work out and I was going to come back and help her. 

“I got a headache, Mr. Ott. I wanna see the nurse.” 

“Oh! come on, Esther. I just saw you playing softball last period. 
You're just afraid of this division.” 

“I can't do that old stuff.” 
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“Come on. Get your paper and pencil and I’m going to show you 
that all you have to remember are three simple steps and there isn’t any 
number you can’t divide.” 

In the middle of my explanation we were interrupted two or three 
times by other kids, who wanted help. I told them to be patient. They 
were. When she had gone through a problem once without my help I 
left her and went back to the other students. In two or three minutes 
Esther was at my desk. 

“I have to get a drink of water.” 

“Let’s see your problem. Did you finish it?” 

“No. I can’t do that old stuff.” 

“You just did one. You sit down and finish this problem and bring it 
up here. If you still have to have water then I'll let you go.” 

“That’s chicken, Mr. Ott.” 

“Go on now. Sit down and do the best you can.” 

Two or three more minutes and she was back. “I gotta go to the 
toilet.” 

“You haven't finished that problem?” 

“No. But honest-ta-god, I’ve gotta go bad, Mr. Ott.” 

“Then it’s going to be too bad for all of us because I expect you to 
knuckle down to this work.” 

We went back and forth like this for a few minutes. I was chicken 
and a dirty rat but she finally understood that she was going to stick to 
that work until she whipped it. Oh, I readily admitted that there was 
no way I could make her work but we wouldn't go on with anything more 
until we had made it up this step. I don’t exaggerate when I say this took 
the better part of a week. But we made it. After this there were many 
other steps in all her subjects but somehow with this experience behind 
us these others never really seemed too tough. 

My methods are really no different from the methods of any patient 
teacher with a small enough class to make individual help the rule rather 
than the exception. 

These kids have their special problems and the teacher of the emo- 
tionally disturbed needs the help of trained specialists. It seems to me 
that aside from help in understanding the problems of my students it was 
_ just as important that I had emotional support to help me recognize my 
own human limitations. 





PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTATION ON THE 
ANTI-DELINQUENCY PROJECT 


BY I. N. BERLIN* 


Special classes for delinquent students seemed a puny effort from my 
psychotherapeutic experience for attacking a difficult and serious problem. 
Thus my initial reaction to the project was one of grave skepticism. 

As you have read the foregoing reports, you will note that some young- 
sters were helped, a few considerably. To assess the factors responsible 
for the changes that did occur, one needs to examine carefully the method 
and the personnel involved. 

The teacher chosen for the project was one of those rare persons, secure 
in his own teaching ability, experienced in teaching the predelinquent 
and delinquent youth. Most important, he was not defensive in his col- 
laboration. Thus inevitable doubts, objections, and misunderstandings 
were promptly and honestly verbalized and explored again and again, 
rather than internalized and brooded upon with consequent increased 
difficulties in teaching. 

In the Dean of Girls we found an administrator whose long experiences 
and mature judgment was coupled with an open-mindedness and willing- 
ness to experiment and to learn in the service of her students. In her 
too we found the necessary rigorous honesty and self-scrutiny vital to the 
collaboration of personnel on such a project. The other members of the 
team, the social workers and psychologist, were old co-workers whose 


* Psychiatric Consultant for the San Francisco Unified School District Child Guid- 
ance Services, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, University of California School 
of Medicine, and Training Coordinator, Children’s Service of the Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, State of California Department of Mental Hygiene, San Francisco. 
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skills and collaboration could be depended upon as a known baseline for 


operations. 

Some of the unique aspects of the consultation in this project arose 
from the frequency of discussion about many of the same students who 
presented problems to the teacher in the classroom, to the administrator 
and/or to the workers in the boys’ or girls’ groups. It was thus possible 
to have a more vivid picture of the student than usually occurs. Also, 
since this class was experimental and many ‘faculty members looked upon 
it with thinly veiled hostility, the acute problems repetitively carried an 
urgency for solution which is not as frequent in other settings. 

Thus there was greater temptation on the part of all of us to offer sug- 
gestions about handling a problem rather than doing what we usually 
found to be most helpful, which was to aid the teacher and administrator 
to find their solutions through exploration of the problem. Perhaps our 
very willingness to offer suggestions at such moments of crisis encouraged 
the teacher and dean to share their concerns with us. Happily, a few 
suggestions were helpful and as a result the consultation process was 
enhanced. 

From previous work with such students, my own growing conviction 
was that any success which might occur could result only from helping 
these hostile, indifferent, truanting and usually academically retarded stu- 
dents to begin to learn subject matter. This conviction was shared by the 
child guidance workers; it fitted in with the educational philosophy of 
the administrator and with the talents of the teacher. The fact that a 
social worker and a psychologist were available to see parents and to 
work individually and in groups with children made it possible for us 
to focus on classroom teaching. 

My convictions were predicated on experiences with families of such 
students. It had become clear that these parents had severe personality 
conflicts. Thus their own unhappiness and dissatisfactions made them 
unable to provide any model in successful, productive living for their 
child. They could not help their children learn to achieve those satisfac- 
tions which at each age level their growth and maturation made possible. 
Such a simple and vital experience as being aided to persist in their 
learning efforts until they could master a task was not theirs. The parents 
either hastily did it for the child so as to be done with it, or left the child 
alone to experience continual frustration until he gave up. In either case 
the child felt dissatisfied, disgruntled, and finally wanted someone else 
to do it for him. Such a child has a valid belief that someone owes him 
something. This very feeling often prevents the child from working for 
his own satisfaction. 

These students usually cannot read well. They are badly hampered 
in obtaining any pleasure from acquiring information or discovering and 
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exploring any fields of knowledge. All learning requires some applica- 
tion and since they have not experienced satisfactions which come from 
perseverance and the completion of tasks, they become restless and easily 
distracted. They also feel continually disgruntled and angry at the persons 
who require that they undergo such frustrations. In addition there is the 
desire to be able to be adequate and feel worthwhile in the school setting. 
Such students are therefore in constant conflict with themselves and with 
their environment. 

The monumental task of helping them to begin to learn and to want 
to go on learning requires an endless patience. Their teacher must be 
able to derive his satisfaction from doing the job itself to his full capacity 
since he may not see many changes in his students for a long time. Thus 
the teacher by his persistence through frustrations, conflicts, and through 
trying moments provides the necessary living model for the student: a 
parental model who believes the student can learn and who is willing 
to take the time to stand by and help him learn. The youngster hopefully 
experiences for the first time an adult who will not react to the angry, 
bitter, and hostile expression of his internal conflicts and frustrations with 
retaliatory anger and hurt self-esteem. Such a teacher’s firm insistence 
on what he knows must be done by the student so that he begins to learn, 
results in the gradual achievement of those satisfactions which come from 
mastering tasks. The student under those circumstances often experiences 
another “first”—a person who evidences his belief in the potential of the 
student and in the possibility that the student might begin to find some 
way out of the circular, dissatisfied, angry turmoil in which he constantly 
finds himself. 

One of the obstacles to the learning process is the student’s recurrent 
hope that magically he will acquire the skills in which he is deficient. 
This wishful phantasy, that by magic rather than hard work he will get 
something, he acquired from repeated experiences with his parents who 
themselves could only express their wishes for solutions to their own and 
the family’s troubles and were unable to work toward their attainment. 
When such a student meets a teacher who has a similar hope, that is, that 
the teacher’s transient interest and concern will magically cause the stu- 
dent to learn, then both student and teacher are inevitably disappointed. 
The teacher feels hurt, let down, and angry that his concern carried no 
magical cure of the student’s learning problems and the student has again 
encountered an adult who could not help him learn. He feels angry, hope- 
less, and distrustful of all adults who promise much but never come 
through. 

The teacher and administrators of such students must undergo in- 
terminable testing until the student knows out of his own experience that 
these adults derive their satisfactions from the work itself and from the 
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student’s genuine achievements, growth, and self-satisfaction. These stu- 
dents need to experience that they are learning for themselves, not to 
satisfy and please their teachers. 

In our consultation the teacher several times brought up the dilemma 
of trying to meet the needs of the class and the needs of the individual. 
So many youngsters needed so much of the teacher’s time, and some of 
them wanted to monopolize all of the teacher’s attention. The teacher 
gradually was able to feel that there was no either/or. He became con- 
vinced that being fair to the class meant being fair to the individual and 
vice versa. He then experienced that his own conviction when he had 
acted fairly with a student was recognized by the youngster, often despite 
the student’s continued halfhearted clamor that the teacher was being 
unfair. The teacher was later able to be helpful to some of his students 
by meeting unremitting efforts to monopolize his time with firmness and 
occasionally with guiltless just anger. 

Early the teacher was amazed that these eden did not feel rejected 
but were relieved when limits were clearly set. 

The predominance of Negro and Mexican students in the class brought 
to the attention of the teacher and dean many racial problems. Both 
teacher and dean felt they had few prejudicial feelings, but brought to 
consultation the problem of how to convince the students. It seemed to 
me that all one could do was to invite the students to judge the teacher 
and dean by their behavior. Their constant efforts to be fair and to hold 
all students responsible for their behavior would speak for itself. Thus 
some students from minority groups were helped by the teacher’s and 
dean’s increasingly clear and unambivaient firmness with these youngsters. 
They came to understand that they could not use their minority status 
and accusations of discrimination to avoid the consequences of their de- 
structive or aggressive behavior. 

In each interchange the teacher and dean needed to be aware that 
the student was testing the authoritative adult. Many invited hostile re- 
taliatory action from authorities. In addition to being just with the student, 
it became evident that the consequences for unacceptable behavior must 
repetitively be spelled out for these youngsters. The teacher and dean 
gradually learned to use each contact with a student around hostile, 
aggressive acting out to define the alternatives open to the student. After 
the consequences for anti-social behavior were repetitively spelled out, 
it became necessary to help the dean and teacher with their feelings that 
they were being unjust and retaliatory when these consequnces had to 
be adhered to. Of course inherent in these feelings was the fact that these 
consequences sometimes spelled the failure of the program to help a stu- 
dent. However, in time most students came to expect a firm fairness 
which was neither a guilty or capricious leniency nor punitive harshness. 


\ 
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The youngsters began to know what the certain consequences of destruc- 
tive, hostile behavior was. They became convinced that the enforcement 
was not felt by the authorities as punitive and retaliatory but only the 
necessary and inevitable result of actions for which they must assume 
responsibility. Thus in time an apparent paradox occurred; the more firm 
and clear the authorities, the more inevitable the consequences of acting 
out behavior, the more authority began to be seen in a less threatening 
and more friendly light. As the limits were slowly and painfully delineated, 
it became possible for more students to accept them and to feel secure 
in their consistency and in their clarity. 

For some students these efforts came too late and were too little for 
the massive emotional disturbance present. 

The fact that a few students have been helped attests to the evolution 
of these concepts and their successful implementation by members of the 
team. 

I too would like to underline, in conclusion, the value of the project 
as a learning experience for the entire team. This was especially so for 
the psychiatric consultant who experienced again and in another setting 
that all work with people of an integrative nature may help resolve con- 
flicts and begin to reduce even severe personality disturbances. 
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